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"Alt.  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men 
and  women  merely  players,"  says  Shakespeare. 
"Each  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts." 

For  nearly  half  a  century  I  have  played  my 
part  upon  that  stage,  and  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  I  have  looked  into  the  eyes 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  fellow-players, 
from  the  super  to  the  star. 

Simple  and  learned,  priest  nud  peasant,  rich 
and  poor  have  passed  through  the  doors  of 
my  office,  and  I  have  looked  upon  such  a  stream 
of  human  misery  as  would  stir  the  heart  of  a 
Nero  to  pity. 

Very  early  in  my  professional  career  I  was 
impressed  by  the  evident  relationship  between 
mental  incapacity  and  physical  disease.  Not 
that  I  mean  to  suggest  that  invalids  are 
invariably,  or  even  usually,  weak-minded;  but 
I  have  found  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
cause  of  disease  is  to  be  found  in  the  brain,  the 
seat  of  the  intellect,  and  that  where  this  is  the 
case  the  work  of  the  mind  can  be  accomplished 
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only  at  tlio  expense  of  the  body.    In  short,  I 
found  that  where  the  mind  of  man  is  defectively 
housed,  either  the  mind  or  the  body,  and  in  only 
too  many  cases  both,  must  suffer  as  a  result. 
I  set  out  to  discover  a  remedy  for  this  state  of 
affairs,  and  that  I  have  done  so  has  been  proved, 
to  the  joy  of  many  hitherto  hopeless  sufferers. 
In  my  search  for  this  remedy  I  was  brought 
into   contact   with   men   of  many   nations   and 
many      religions  —  Buddhists,      Spiritualists, 
Thoosophists  and  others— and    I    studied    the 
works  of  many  modern  scientists.      I   weighed 
carefully    the    claims    and    statements    of    all, 
rejecting    nothing    because    it    appeared    un- 
intelligible or  even  absurd,  and  the  result  was 
the    discovery    of    the    truths    which    I    have 
endeavored  to  set  forth  in  the  following  pages. 
I   would   urge  the   reader   to   follow  a   similar 
course  in  perusing  them. 

In  the  present  volume  I  have  dealt  with  my 
subject  in  its  psychological  rather  than 
its  physical  aspect,  but  my  next  work  will 
treat  of  the  physical  side  of  the  subject  only. 
In  it  I  hope  to  be  able  to  present  a  scientific 
explanation  of  disease,  its  causation  and  cure. 
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and    what    is   of   still   greater   importance,    its 
prevention. 

I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  apprecia- 
tion to  a  member  of  the  staff  of  this  Institute, 
Mr.  Harry  R.  Farmer,  for  his  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  editing  of  this  work. 
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( HAPTKR  I 

IxTRonrcTORy 

h«»  there  !,«.„  a  t,„.e  «|,en  the  minds  „f  ,„„, 
have  more  earnclly  attempte.1   ,„  pierce  Th 
vcl  which  l-ar,  fr.„.  „„r  ,i«ht  the  'ecret»  „ 

have  hT^TJ"  "'"'""'  P'''''-'  -'■>ih-.ati„„;  «e 
have  deluded  ourselves  witl.  th..  helief  tha  .e 
h«vo  journeyed  .«„„  „a„,  ,e„«„e,  up™  tL 
pall,  of  progress  „„ce  the  „,„„e  „f  hiUorv 
."»cnbed  her  first  page;    ,„d  to-day  we  find 

"Ztl-       :'  '■"  "'°  "''"'  "'  ''■»»h.«ron   where 
the  Sph,„x  turns  upon  us  still  her  insrmtabl! 

"""'••  '■»  *•"  "•'''"'^  ■•»  "ill  unsolved. 

hvery  oracle,  old  and  new,  l,„s  been  con 
»ult«^,  but  neither  old-  nor  new  ha,  C"  Ibk 
to  help  us,  and  man  is  r  adv  to  cast  H         k 
ancient  id,.s  i,  he  can  findCl^h:  .Trt  ^ 
ro'apper"-     "^'"P-^'-^foraLli^h^ 

strJght'a'^'  ""''  '"""""''  """''  '"*«»  P™-" 

wlTther  A  """'""  P'""'  "'"''■''  '''ad  no- 
"  '""""•  ^-^  "■•;  are  realizing  now  that  what  •. 
"-t  needed  is  a  highway  brld  enlugh  fo^  ail 
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t"  walk   in,  and  o.io  uhirh  offtTN  us  cirtHintv. 
laHior  than  hope,  of  reaching  our  ^oal. 

Daily  wf  soo  our  doar.st  and  fin.st  torn 
from  our  arms  an.l  hurlo,!  i„to  eternity,  unci 
wo  urc-  kft  upon  the  sj.ores  of  that  silent  and 
ft'urful  strean.,  wistfully  striving  to  ^ain  sonu- 
fflintpse  of  the  opposite  strand. 

The  present  titanic  conflict  has  aptly  been 
described  as  "a  new  twilight  of  the  gods."'  From 
that  twilight  shall  he  horn  a  clearer  and  n  fairer 
<Iay.  Like  the  phoenix  of  old,  our  superficial 
civdization  cf  to-day  is  expiring  in  the  flames 
•  t  Itself  has  J  oduced,  hut  fn.m  the  ashes  it  will 
arise  beautified  and  filled  with  a  new  life. 

Man  at  the  present  time  recognizes  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  captive,  and  he  <-hafes  under  the 
bonds  which  hold  him.   He  looks  upon  the  terror 
which  has  befallen  him  from  out  of  a  clear  skv, 
and  he  seeks  in  all  directions  for  assunmce  of 
future  security.     He  has  been  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise.      Ho   has  spent  his  days   in   pleasa  .t 
dreams,   and   the   awakening   proves   a   time   of 
tears  and  agony:    yet  when  his  eyes  are  fully 
opened  he  will  find  that,  so  far  from  war  being 
an  abnormal  condition,  his  whole  life  has  been 
spent  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare— warfare 
of  the  cruellest  and  bloodiest  >  ■•id— warfare  in 
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"I.K-h  brothcT  fiffl.ts  HKainst  hrotlur,  in  uhiol, 
t  ic  WL"«k  arc  ruthk-ssly  trunipK.!  un.ln-  foot  l,y 
the  Htronff,  und  in  which  ^.nitle  wonun  ,uul  \\h\v 
children  are  rohhtd  of  th.ir  birthright  and  ,ivr 
«»Hi«ht  and  sold  for  «ain,  or  W-agged  at  the 
wheels  of  the  vietor. 

Ho  will  learn  that  the  .itui.h.r  of  those  who 
liave  been  crippled  and  maimed  upon  the  tivUU 
«)<  Manders  is  as  nothing  conip/ire<l  with  those 
who  year  in  and  year  out  are  maimed,  ment,dlv. 
f)hy.s.cally  and  morally,  by  our  soeial  system, 
or  who  are  left  bleeding  and  helpless  upi.n  the 
battlefield  of  life.  ' 

The  thin!  ing  man  who  looks  around  ^els 
his  heart  sink  within  him  as  ho  considers  the 
.ncredibk  .ruelty  and  folly  „f  the  system  muh-r 
w  Inch  wc  iive. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  lives  are 
Hi.nually  wasted  through  ignorance  ami  gree,l. 

Men  and  women  are  thrown  into  gaols  as 
a  punishment  for  offence  against  son.e  man- 
made  law,  and  there  they  are  barbarously 
embittered,  and  transformed  into  hardened 
criminals. 

Human  creatures  are  doomed  to  perpetual 
banishment  and  incarceration  for  no  other 
loason     than     that     professional    etiquette,    or 
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jc-alou^v,  will  not  allow  nny  but   oB.olctc  nnd 
^llanouH  „.othod«  to  b.  adopted  i„  endeavor 

Hith  which  thej  arc  afflicted. 

No  sane  attempt  to  ov.rconu.  this  state  of 

:^7::;r'';^^  "--♦•'' »^vin«  to  combat 

Krced   H.th  Kreed,  Just   with   h,st,  and  cruelty 
and  oppress.on  with  crueltv  and  oppression.     ^ 

book   oTth'  ""  "7  ""u    '•'  '^''^  '•""^'  ""'^  »'-• 
book   of  the   one   law   has   been    written    in    an 

e.-nest  attempt  to  point  the  only  true  w«v 
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CHAF^TKK   II 

AxiarATK  OR   Inaximatk.' 

'i^.K  lino  of  (ioinarcHtion  iKhvocn  sino-k-cell 
->'l ;n"lt.plc-oell  or^.Hnisn.s  is,  thouc,!.  suffic-iont- 
y  clear  and  d.shnct,  actually  but  a  .natter  of 
doffroe:  hut  hetueen  orgauic  an.l  inor^rHnlc. 
'"innate  ami  inanin.ate,  no  such  line  cm,  h. 
drau-n  w.th  certitude,  for  who  can  sav  that  anv 
parhcular  fonn  of  n.atter  is   inani.nate?  " 

ilu'  crutch  whereon   the  cripple  leans ;    the 
marble    monun.ent ;     the    steel    coIu,nn--all    of 
H.ose  would  appear  to  us  to  be  absolutely  life- 
loss,   vet   we   know   them   to   be,   in   every   ease 
con.posed  of  electrons,  conti.uuilly  revohin.r  at 
vaned,    but     always    territi<.,     ra'tes     of    spee.i 
tln-oujch    distances    of   space    which,    con.pared 
-.th    the    s.ze   of   the   electron    itself,    are    vast, 
no  know  that  these  electrons  are  held  to  certain 
l"".ts    ui  the  extent  of  their  orbits,  by  the  law 
of  cohes.on.     Hut  what  is  cohesion?     No  scien- 
tist,   hv,n^.    or    dead,    has    ever    answered    this 
quest.on.     We  have  ffiven  this  n.ysterious  force 
'"   """?'  '/"*    ^"    ^--   -  ''--  "ot   explained   it. 
This   beu,^.  the  c-ase,   it    is   surely   incorrec-t 
to  speak  of  a..y  forn,  of  matter  as  b.Mng  lifel.-ss. 
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We  speak  of  a  substance  or  an  organism  as 
being  created.  Yet  nothing  is  created.  Though 
its  electrons  have  been  scattered  in  space,  in 
some  form  or  another  they  have  always  existed. 
We  may  account  for  all  matter  with  the  word 
evolution ;  hut  this  word  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  explaining.  Evolution  means  open- 
ing out,  unfolding;  but  life  not  only  opens  out 
and  unfolds,  it  also  unceasingly  adds  to  and 
changes.  All  matter  results  from  the  adding 
to  and  building  up,  rather  than  from  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  original  electron. 

Matter,  however,  is  unable  to  build  of  itself. 
It  must  have  the  assistance  and~  guidance  of 
nn'nd,  and  mind,  therefore,  is  constantly 
assembling,  dispersing,  and  reassembling  the 
electrons  of  matter  into  new  foi'ms. 

Mind  assembles  and  controls  all  things.  The 
lowly  weed  can,  under  the  controlling  influence 
of  human  mind,  be  trained  and  assisted  in  its 
evolution,  until  eventually  its  descendants  be- 
come the  bearers  of  beautiful  flowers  or  of 
luscious  fruits.  The  stronger  mind  controls 
the  weaker,  either  for  good  or  ill.  The  lower 
animals  are  possessed  of  mind  which  enables 
them  to  find  sustenance  for  their  bodies  and  to 
fight    their    way    uirough    life,    as    well    as    to 
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construct  suitable  dwelling-places  for  them- 
selves ;  but  man  is  able  to  overcome  their  will  and 
to  train  and  develop  them  for  his  own  purposes. 

The  linotype  machine,  the  automobile,  and 
the  steamship  are  only  some  of  the  visible 
manifestations  of  the  evolution  of  mind  and 
the  building  or  adding  to  of  matter.  Mind 
first  directed  the  electrons  which  form  the 
materials  of  which  the  man-made  machine  is 
built,  as  well  as  those  which  constitute  the 
human  machine,  man,  through  which  Universal 
Mind  V  rks  many  of  its  marvels  on  this  planet. 
Human  mind  then  took  of  these  materials,  and 
by  the  application  of  natural  forces  altered 
their  shape  and  their  characteristics,  in  some 
cases  blending  other  material  with  them,  in 
others  eliminating  some  of  their  constituents, 
so  as  to  make  them  suitable  for  its  purpose, 
and  at  last  combined  them  into  the  perfect 
mechanism. 

When  man's  mind  had  done  this  they  were 
capable  of  using,  or  of  being  actuated  by,  the 
same  forces  as  those  by  which  man  himself  is 
energised ;  and  here,  at  present,  ii  m's  power 
rests,  for  he  has  found  no  means  of  endowing 
with  his  directive  mind  any  of  the  mechanisms 
which  he  has  helped  to  evolve. 
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Notwithstanding  mun's  inabilitv  to  supply, 
"••  the  .ncapability  of  matter  of  rcceiv^, 
;l>m-t,v.ty,  ruuul  activating  ,nind,  exists  with- 
m,  just  as  surely  as  directive  mind  exists  with- 
out, the  njechanisni. 

Mind,  in  either  its  directive  or  its  activatin.r 
form,  per„K.ates  the  entire  universe  and  detei" 
'"■'H-s   the   forn,,   the  shape,   and  the  action  of 
eve,^v  substance  and  every  thing  on  this  planet. 
^^  hen   we   realise  that   every  perfect   snow- 
fluke  that  has  fallen  from  tJ,e  clouds  since  the 
first    snowflake    fell,    that    every    single   one   of 
these  beautiful  crystals  has  had  six  points,  can 
wo  attribute  the  fact   to  bhnd  chance?      Such 
sustamed  comcide.ice  is  inconceivable 

Without    the    help    of    the   great    universal 

"und  nothmg  could  exist,  not  even  chaos.    The 

Hin.an  nnnd  takes  control  at  the  wheel  or  thi- 

ever    and   for  awhile  the  mechanism   which  he 

'J.i.s  been   mstrumental  in  building,  lives 

Thus  we  see  that  all  matter  is  possessed  of 
My.  and  that  activating  mind  is  inherent  in  all 
things;  but  only  when  directive  nnnd  enters 
oombmes  with,  and  controls  activation,  can  any 
particular  form  of  matter  become  indivichialfy 
Hud  mdependently  animate. 

Activating  mind  alone  is  inertia;    combined 
10 
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with  d.rcct.ve  mind  it  is  suno  animation,  capahl. 
of  choosmg  .ts  own  way  of  living..  But  wIum, 
once  the  activating  mind  has  been  bron^H.t  to 
l.fe  by  directivity  it  cannot  remain  stationary- 
•t  must  frrow  ami  expaml,  and  if  the  directive 
m.nd  ,s  to  maintain  its  control,  it,  too,  must 
do  he  san.e  thin^,  otherwise  the  workin..  of 
the-  body  as  a  whole  will  result  uselessly  or  even 
harmfully. 

The  directivity  which  fails  to  keep  pace  in 
■ts  growth  with  the  growth   of  the  activating 
mmd  m  the  body  it  has  been  ^iven  to  control  wiJi 
become  the  mind  of  a  lunatic  or  a  maniac,  and 
will  be  unable  to  pjoverr  the  actions  or  the  func- 
tions of  that  of  which   ;t  should  take  char.r. 
Further    activation,  having,  once  been  ani- 
mated  by    directivity,    is    able    to    retain    that 
Hnmiat.on   for  a  certain  tin.e,  even  thou.^h  the 
ciirect.ve  mind  has  been  alto^^ether  withdrawn  : 
and  for  awhile  the  body,  or  any  part  thereof 
may    go    on,    quite    irresponsibly,    perforniin-. 
actions  which  are  altogether  without   purpose- 
The    directive    mind     from    some    cause,    loses 
control  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  body,  but 
probably     for    some     time    that     membe;     will 
continue  to  make  spasmodic  movements,  and  to 
ffo  through  erratic  motions. 
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We  have  all  known  eases  of  men  who  have 
'vod.  and  displayed  «  brilliant  intellect,  in  a 
bodily  condition  which  can  only  be  described  as 
death  in  hfe."     These  cases  are  the  result  of 
the   directive   mind   having   far   outgrown    the 
activating,  and  yet  refusing  to  quit  the  body 
until  the  last  atom  of  work  has  been  extracted 
from  the  activating  mind  which  serves  it.    On 
the  other  hand,  many   a  brutally  strong  and 
vigorous  body  has  had  to  be  res'trained  in  an 
msane  asylum,  because  its  spark  of  directivity 
has  failed  to  grow  with  it,  other  atoms  having 
been  debarred   from  entrance,   or  has   already 
been  withdrawn.    In  the  latter  case  the  body, 
although  It   retains  its  ability  to  go   through 
the  motions  of  life,  is  in  reality  already  dead, 
«'hich  ,s  to  say  that  it  is  no  longer  of  use  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed 

I  have  r  intention  of  going  fully  into  the 
subject  of  the  cause  of  insanity,  or  any  other 
form  of  disease,  in  the  present  volume,  although 
I  touch  upon  the  question  in  another  part  of 
this  book;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  all 
unhealthy  conditions,  whether  of  brain  or  body 
arise  primarily  from  lack  of  harmony  between 
the  activating  and  the  directive  mind 
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<  HAPTKR  III 

DoKs  Skx   Kxist? 
'i'„K  questions  arise,  Arc  there  higher  and 
o-r  orders  of  nund?     (  an  a  lowertder  « 
unnd  ever  enter,  and  beeon.  part  of,  a  hi^^^^^^^ 

2    V-        ^"'V"^-^'^''^*'"«     "'ind     ever    become 
airective  mind? 

These  questions,  hke  many  others,  cannot 
be  answered  by  a  sin.ple  Yes  or  No.  Science 
declares  that  all  matter  is  con,posed  of  e  c- 
trons,  and  that   all  electrons  are  of  one  kind 

P'""*'/"«^her  becomes  a  mineral,  .nd  vet 
«  th.rd  forms  an  animal.  The  plant  absorbs 
as  food  some  of  the  mineral ;  the  animal  fee.ls 
"pon  the  plant.  In  each  case  the  electrons  are 
added  to  and  become  a  part  of,  the  body  which 
has  absorbed  them. 

The  plant  or  the  animal  dies,  the  nnneral 
decays:  can  we  be  certain  that  their  con,ponent 
electrons  w,l  be  reassembled  in  a  sinnlar  form 
affam.P  Is  ,t  not  highly  probable  that  nnnd 
W.I1  ollow  out  its  plan  of  evolution,  expansion 
and  buddmg,  by  usmg  those  same  electrons  to 
help  m  formmg  a  creature  of  a  higher  order' 
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In  other  words,  umy  not  tliose  fleet ron«  lie 
reiirrunKcd  liy  the  nnlvorsHl  mind  to  huild  n 
now  piittorn? 

If  ull  iniittir  is  oomposi,!  of  elettroiis,  and 
if  all  electrons  are   fundHnientallv   the  sam(>— 
if  there  is  activatini;^  mind  in  all"  things,  mind 
in   every   electron,    then    what    is   the   electron? 
Merely    the  crystallization    of  mi.uJ     for   mind 
permeates  the  entire  universe:    it  is  in  all,  and 
without    all.      Mind    is    all.      'i'he    whole    thinK 
proves  itself.     At  the  risk  of  tirin^r  the  reader 
with  reiteration,  I  must  suhnnt  the  proposition 
•iguin.     The  electron   is  the  structural  unit  of 
all  phenomena,  hoth  of  matter  and  of  energy, 
therefore    the    universe    contains    nothing    but 
electrons;     matter   is    visible,   ener^v    invisible, 
yet  both  are  composed  of  electrons  ;' activating 
mind  i.s  visible,  directive  mind  is  invisible ;    but 
the  workings  of  directivity  are  made  visible  in 
the  electron ;    that  is  to  say,  i>i  the  electrons 
of  matter,  therefore  the  electron  is  the  crystal- 
lization  of   mind,   so   that    the   whole   universe, 
visible  or   invisible— time,  space,  and   eternity," 
lire  all  mind. 

What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  activa- 
tion and  directivity  .> 

The  difference  between  positive  and  negative 


I'-rjt,- 


iilili^J^:^  i:\isT: 


c'lectr,Vitv,or,  M^Tsffll,  Hu.lift- 
rl'^it  ■:;£'- -^^^^^ 

-'-     But  is  there,  1     .^  '     '  '''^"  r"'"'"'  *'- 

tinctfon  between  tl.:t«.ev!s"'"'^^ 
life?  '^^'''  ^'^■•^"  '"   Hiiiiiial 

In  tJie  iiuhvidual  there  rl«>n(  fi 
the  Husrcfmto  fJ.o.    •  *'.""''» '^''^'^  «s,  hut  i,, 

«K«re^ate  there  is  certa  niv  not       If  fl 
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tlu>  frtthcr  of  fenmU's,  tiiul  flu-  fciimle  the  mother 
of  iiiiiIeK,  while  truces  of  the  feninh'  organs  arc 
found  in  the  male,  niu\  I'icf  vcma. 

Is  it  to  he  supposed  that  the  entire  material 
for  the  hin'Iding  of  a  female  organism  is  taken 
from  the  hody  of  the  mother,  or  that  the  njalc 
anin)al  is  the  otTspring  of  the  fatlier's  hody 
only?  If  so,  what  heeomes  of  the  eontrihution 
of  the  male  to  the  huilding  of  the  daughter's 
body,  or  that  of  the  mother  to  the  male 
organism? 

The  male  is  usually  considered  to  he  tin' 
superior,  mentally,  of  the  femah-,  and  the  aver- 
age man  of  any  class  is  undoubtedly  of  a 
stronger  intelligence  than  the  average  woman 
of  the  same  class;  hut  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  the  potentiality  of  the  woman  is  not  as 
fine,  or  even  finer,  than  that  of  the  man. 

Woman,  having  the  weaker  physique,  ha 
for  centuries  been  kept  in  subjection,  mentally 
and  physically,  by  man,  and  the  unfolding  of 
her  mentality  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  to  have 
commenced;  but  as  the  conditions  under  which 
she  lives  are  improved  and  her  physical  body 
develops,  her  mental  powers  also  will  grow,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  she  will  become  the 
ruler,  and  man  the  subject. 
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Th.is   it    Hoiil,!  appmi-   that   ac-tivutioM   a.ul 
cl.mt.v.tv  lui,,^  l,„t  tuo  p,.,tH  of  o.n.plctv  .uhJ 
porfrct  mm.I,  ..frrnul  urul  M,p,v„K.,  thr  two  svx.s 
of  rnnid,  and  sox  heiriff  .'ntiidv  ii.t<.rrl.a..Knil,K.. 
Hicrc  18  no  reason  to  supp(,,se  that  activation  is 
nhsolu^ly  and  muha.iKtal.ly  of  a  lowtr  <M«lrr 
Hian   dirortivity.      We    cannot    sav     that     th.- 
female-  mind   in    th.    human    is   inf.'iior    to   th.- 
male,  neither  can  we  say  that  activatinjr  ,„in.l 
IS  mfonor  to  directive  mind,  for  neither  ca.i  <h, 
tht'ir  part  in  the  scheme  of  the  universe  without 
the  help  of  the  other,  and   therefore   hoth   are 
e(|ually  valuable. 

Wo  shall  see  later  that  directivity,  which 
to  our  human  understanding^  would "  appear, 
after  all,  to  be  the  higher  or  more  important 
purt  of  nmid,  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  elevate 
activation  to  its  own  level,  or  in  other  words, 
absorbs  it  and  makes  it  a  pjirt  of  itself. 

It  has  many  times  i)cen  asked.  What  deter- 
muies  the  sex  of  the  unborn.?  I  have  said  that 
directive  mind  controls  all  thin^rs,  and  directiv.- 
mmd  IS  of  course  the  decidin^r  factor  here  also. 
At  present  the  ^rreat  universal  u.ind  controls 
the  determination  of  sex  without  the  a^roncy  of 
man,  for  man  has  refused  fo  learn  to^^act  for 
himself  in    this   case.      To   discover    the   secret 
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he  must  learn  to  read  an<j  understand  the  minds 
of  h.s  fellows  to  the  fullest  possible  extent; 
Xit  so  far  the  directivity  of  the  human  bein« 
has  been  barred  to  this  most  essential  branch 
ot  knowledge  by  the  voices  of  i^rporancc,  bigotry 
and  intolerance. 

This  is  not   the  plac<-  to  go   fully   into   the 
subject,     r  uevd  only  say  that  man  must  learn 
to  see  thmgs,  not  only  from  his  own  standpoint, 
l»i.t  from  that  of  bis  f.llows  also.     Each  human 
iinit    of   directivity    must    train    itself    to    look 
H>th  sympathy,  instead  of  with  judg-ment  and 
condemnation,  upon  the  doings  of  every  other 
unit.     ^Mu•n  this  is  accomplished  man  will  cease 
to  look  upon  telei)athy  as  charlatanism,  for  he 
will  be  in  a  position  to  receive  the  thoughts  of 
others  without  the  help  of  words,  and  tl7e  mys- 
tery of  the  deterMn'nati.)n  of  sex  will  be  revealed. 
I  remarked  a  little  tin.e  ago  that  the  poten- 
tiality of  woman's  mind  was  possibly  finer  than 
that  of  man's.     I  say  now.  that  the  "whole  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  happiness  of  mankind  shall 
be  hastened   or  delayed   rests   with  woman.     If 
she  is  content  to  go  on  as  she  has  done  in  the 
past,  the  slave  of  dogma  and  superstition,  then 
man  must  drag  on  his  existence  in  nnscry  for 
many  centuries;  but  if  she  will  free  herself  from 
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tins  slavorj  hy  allowing  her  ,nind  to  grou  an.! 
»>".'cl  .tseJf,  then  the  n.il]e,u.iun.  is  in  sfght. 

1  he  groat  difficultv    uhu-h  I  foresee  Ji.s  in 
the    fact    that    won  <  ,    I,..      -  .  . 

,  ""'■  '  '    '"I''    "'i     so    long    been 

-c.jston,ecl  to  relv    ,..  n.u/s  ,udgn  J  i.,  ,,, 
-ttersofn„portan,..,,..n.i..v^^^ 
|s   hegmn.ng   to   strike   out    for   hcM-self,   she   is 
'nrhned   to  do  the  sun.e  thing. 

The  path  along  whieh  n.^n   has  forced  his 
-a.V  <h,nng  the  passing  of  the  centuries  has  led 
•""     mto     an     apparently     impenetrable     and 
angled  forest.     He  can  neither  turn  back  no 

I  ont.nuen.  the  sanu.  direction.   If  woman's  nn-nd 

rail         1  T  T^  ""'  ''^  '""^*  '^'"-  «  "-' 
fad,   and    w.th    th.   compass   of   truth   as    her 

which    I       '"1-  'r  ""''*   '■"    -^'^'^^    ^'-   '-^''^ 
h,ch  she  can  dunly  see,  while  she  abandons  all 

the  false  and  mislea.ling  charts  devised  by  pre- 
vious generations  of  men.  ' 
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CHAPTEII  IV 

<n..rIv".:;,'''T"^/  ''""  *""«''*  "^  "-"'  ■"-»-  «'"• 
<n"g^  ..,0  hoti,  co„,p„.,o,l  „f  doctro,,,.  But 
.0  have  „„..  g„„„  f„rt,,„^  ,^,.  „.^,  «  •* 

•hat  all  ,„„„er,  »s  ,e,|  ,,  „„  ™^ 

**':  ritti't;*;/;!"' ''■'■'■«%•" ''■•■ 

I  >i       i-  -1    ,  "'   *^"'^f   '••<  tlio  source?— and 

'"■  '".s  fa,lo,i  to  find  „,e  ,,.,„,,    Tl„.„ush„ut 

,t  tl!"th""";".  "'!"''•  ""•'■■''  '""^  P"-''"™!'!-.-,  reels 
at  the  thought  of  etcinlt.v:  it  eannot  eoneeive 
..fa  e„„d,t,o„  of  thing,,  without  hesi„„i„„  „„, 

w.ho.Ue„dTowhiehI.p,y,M7hephTw 
Phcr,.,„„tak,u:„„„rf,,,,„^„,,^^.^.^,^^i;__^^.^^ 

The    human    mind    finds    no    difficulty    in 
'■xponng    the    vastnesse,    of    eternity.     With 
f-rfeet  ease  ,t  travels  baek  or  for.ard  throu« 
t'n,e  past,  tune  present,  and  time  to  come,  u„t"l, 
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bocHUse  of  the  nrors  an<l  lin.ltatlons  it  has 
Hcc.unn.Iah.d  i„  tho  <.<.,„..  of  its  tcrrostriul 
;;xjHru.„<.o,  .t  cMulcavovs  to  l,uiM  a  waM,  sayi..^., 
Hnvtinu.  must  ocas,.;  hero  spacv  „„,st  ^-nd/' 
UnvM,^  hus  spok..,.,  it  i„„nodiat..|v  revoals  its 
'"JH-m.t  knowlo,|.e  of  the  falsitv  of  s„oh  words 
hy  Msk.n^r,  -What  ishcvon.l  the  ualP" 

i'lu-  trouhlo  is  not  that  the  mind  of  man 
cminot  c-oncvive  of  eternity,  for  it  can  conceive 
"  "o  con<ht.<.n  in  which  tin.e,  spac-e,  energy  Hn<l 
.utter  cease  to  exist;  the  difficulty  arises  fron, 
^'-  fHc  that  it  has  heen  endeavouring,  to  con 
<--  of  the  in.possihie,  and  to  inm^ine  that 
winch  can  never  l)e. 

If  mind  fills  all  thinn;s,  pervades  all  things, 
-braces  all  things-  if  ,.„,,,  ;,  ,„  Hungs,  a^'nd 
a  1  t  nngs  are  n.uul,  why  look  for  a  sourcer 
M.nd,  which  crystall-zes  in  the  electron,  is  the 
so.n-ccs  and  there  can  he  no  source  to  that  which 
i*<   Itself  the  source  of  all. 

Why  should  we  search  for  a  Creator 
«bon  all  tlungs  have  existed  always?  It 
"  ";  "^;  '^^•'\''  for  us  to  say  that  this 
or  the  other  ,s  the  source  of  life,  whether 
wo  call  ,t  fire,  water,  heat,  electricity,  or  hy  any 
o  her  name  hecause  the  question  at  once  arises, 
^^llnt  IS  the  source  of  these  things?" 
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'J'Ik-  saiiU'  (Jifficiilty  confronts  us  us  wIhmi  wo 
rndoavor  to  iniM^inc  a  fxrsorml  Crnitor.  I'|)on 
what  did  that  piisoiuil  Creator  rest  wluii  lie 
rrcatt'd  the  univcrsj?  From  wlint  did  Ik-  evolve? 
WIktc  did  he  exist  hefore  he  rreaterl  ener^ry  and 
matter?  What  (hd  he  emi)N)y  to  help  him? 
Why  did  he  create  Hie  universe? 

There  is  no  possihie  answer  to  any  of  tlie>e 
(juestions,  so  that  it  is  no  M«»n<ler  man'>  hrain 
reels  when  he  endeavors  to  find  a  rational  repiv 
to  them.  At  every  attempt  mind  «'ncounters  the 
wall  built  hy  folly  and  superstition,  and  is 
thrown  back  to  recommence  its  endless  and 
hopeless  search  fnv  the  /inswer  to  an  impossible 
(piestion. 

When  we  realize  tha*  mind  has  always 
existed,  that  mind  fills  even  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  as  void:  when  we  reali/<'  that 
all  the  things  we  see.  feel,  hear,  smell,  or  taste, 
are  but  the  manifestations  of  mind,  then  we  can 
understand  that  mind  itself  is  eternity,  that 
there  can  be  neither  beginning  nor  vtu\  to  mind, 
for  mind  itself  is  the  beginning  and  the  end.  the 
one  merging  into  the  other,  just  as  the  f)ast 
merges  into  the  present,  and  the  present  be- 
comes the  future. 

When  we  understand   these   things,  too,   we 
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••wtllzc    that    tlu.,..    .• 
'■x,»lc„,.o  „f  ,|,„        .      ,;  ""''  *'«•  r<a»on  for  (he 

•■'I«-  ami  «pc.,.i,.„, .      I       ;"-'l"'«""'"  "f  k,m..|- 

"ork  out  ,h,  „.,.,  '  .    ?'^  '"  "r'l"-  tl,„,  i,  „„.,, 
•"■'"■"•i«»„|v„,;  '"'''""""'"'■'>"'•■■«•  a-soaci, 
*^  it  is  iinru'ccssHrif  f^ 

""^^■•c  ,s  „„  ,.„,,  ,„  I,,        "^^  '"  >"><>  tl,c  ,.,„J,  f„r 
""■'  "-  «re„.  , '    ,"";■,  '"""  '"  •"''^"  hack 

™  hopo,  „f  a  f,„,  ""?'"""  h"^  «„  hold  out 
«'-  that  a  u,a„  „„,  ';•;;'*:«•  This  «„e.  to 
vear,,  „o,,ui,.c  much  t  1  T"""  "'  »"™'v 

■"«y  -pcnd  lus  life  .ith  hi,  eve 
!i8 
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to  «  td™c„p..  ,u„|  f„||  ,„  ,,.^.  ,1^ 

arc  w„h,„    „•»  ..,.,,,     „„,  ^,,^,  I,  "    -    • 

tloos  not  offer  |,„po,  hut  c-rtaintv. 
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•'IIAI'TKn    V 
Unto  K„„  ii„  p„„,„^. 

fr,.c'.tn"  I"""""   '"'"'"  "  '""   ""   '"fi-it.-Mml 
,,'"*'""  "f  '"">-■•«"'  ">m.l,  .hor..f„r,.  „„t  „„  ' 

."^uoX.;:';.  7,r;/'?'''"- ^■"'" 

its  rnHrctv.  "         """■'■'"■■'  '"''"'  '" 

.■»»K.n  of  tiK.  „„„.,.,. ,.,.  ,„.  ,„!;,,t,  „.. ' ; 

•>  •  >  drop  of  .,.U.r  ,„  that  „„.a„  shares  o,,  ,a||v 
.       .v..rv   „t,K.  Wrop   th..  i„c,.le„h.li;f 

,  ''IT,  ^   .  ""■  '■'"'"'  ""^l"--'-  -'""'"■  .-    ,. 
St.  1  a,„l  .tr,.„«,h  of  „„„..,,    ,,  ^,,„ 

"""'  '"•  '"K""^"'"  "f  ""'t  «l".-l.  co„,os  „,H,i„ 
I  »  o»„  h,n„„l  ,phe,...     The  ft,Kor  ™„„ot 

e  p ...  of  th,.  »,,oi „,, ^.,.„  ,.,:;„;; 

"   of   the   hu„,a„    fr„„,o  ever   become    -apahle 

"ther  n,e,„her  fo,-  its  perfect  .orkioK  a„.l  e.el 
^^".%  shares  the  heoefit,  of  perf,.,!;,,,,,';:' 

P"«»rhly    ae,,u,re    the    „„n-tot„l    of    ,.11     that 
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knowledge;  and  even  were  it  possible  for  one 
to  do  so,  there  would  still  remain  untouched 
the  knowledge  of  the  lower  animals  and  of  the 
rest  of  the  universe.  And  when  the  entire 
knowledge  of  this  universe  is  assembled,  there 
is  still  the  knowledge  of  all  other  universes 
and  solar  systems. 

The  electron  is  complete  in  itself;  the  plant 
cell,  the  blood  corpuscle,  the  mineral  crystal — 
each  of  these  is  complete  in  itself;  yet  any  or 
all  of  them  inay  combine  with  any  or  all  of  the 
others  to  form  a  being  of  a  higher  order  than 
any  of  them.  Similarly,  every  particle  of  mind 
is  a  thing  complete  in  its  own  shape,  and  yet 
combining  with  all  other  particles  to  build  the 
perfect  and  complete  whole  of  universal  and 
eternal  mind. 

The  plant  evolves  from  the  seed:  it  opens 
out,  expands,  reaches  its  limits,  and,  we  say, 
it  dies.  In  reality  it  does  not  die,  for  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  death  in  the  universe,  and 
the  word  death  should  be  deleted  from  the  dic- 
tionary. What  happens  to  the  plant  is  that 
it  is  transformed;  its  electrons  mix  with  those 
of  the  earth,  still  living  and  existing  as  crystals 
of  activating  mind,  and  the  great  mind  which 
directed  its  unfolding  from  the  seed  lives  on, 
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Iwiving   added    to    it.solf   the    knowlecl^re   „f   the 
lifc-history  of  that  plant. 

The   humble   hrook,   flowin^r   direct    to    the 
sea.  seems  hut  of  insififnifieant  importance  when 
compared  with  the  rushing  river;   but  the  river 
«s   merely   the   conflux   of  many    such   streams, 
Hud  Its  unportance  as  a  tributary  to  the  ocear. 
IS  no  more  vital  than  that  of  the  smallest  rivulet 
Men    pride    themselves    upon    their    wondrous 
mentality,  their  marvellous   intellect,  and   look 
down   with  contempt   upon   their  more  humble 
fellows;    yet  the  contribution  of  any  one  atom 
of   directive    mind    to    the   great    miml    of    the 
universe,  compares  with  that  of  the  least  of  its 
brethren,  as  one  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea- 
shore with  every  other  grain. 

Masses  of  electrons  are  assembled  by  the 
directive  mind,  and  according  to  the  ru'te  at 
which  they  revolve,  and  other  set  rules,  they 
form  wood,  iron,  stone,  or  other  descriptions 
of  matter  as  the  great  mind  directs.  They  may 
travel  in  only  certain  well-defined  and  fimited 
orbits,  and  so  long  as  they  remain  within  those 
limits,  and  so  long  as  their  rate  of  revolving  is 
unaltered,  they  will  continue  to  be  wood,  iron, 
or  whatever  their  form  may  be.  They  cannot 
alter    their    own    condition,    but    must'   depend 
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upon  jlircctivo  mind  in  nmn,  or  upon  the  uni- 
vrrsjil  mind,  for  any  chanf^e. 

Dirt'ctivf  nunc!,   howovrr,   is   not   controlleH 
or  limited  in  this  manner:    it  may  continue  to 
travel   in   a   very  small  orbit,  in   which   case  it 
can  be  of  l)ut  little  help  to  others,  or  it  may 
extend  its  sphere  and  swin^  through  distances 
comparatively  vast,  attractinpr  and  addini;  to 
itself  innumerable   other   atoms   of  mind,  each 
with   its   little   store   of   knowledjre,   so   that    it 
becomes  a  veritable  pfuide  and  counsellor  to  all 
other  individuals  with  whom  it  comes  in  contact. 
Its  influence,  as  we  see  proven  in  many  exam- 
ples,   does    not    necessarily    cease    when    it    no 
hm^er  inhabits  and  directs  a  human  body,  but 
may  continue  through  the  a^es.     The  reason 
for  this  continuance  is  that  the  work  of  such 
a  mind  tends  in  the  direction  of  eventual  per- 
fection for  all,  and  is  therefore  in  accord  with 
the   plans   of  the  ^reat   mind. 

It  is  possible,  however,  for  the  unit  which 
sillows  itself  to  take  pleasure  in  the  sensations 
and  appetites  of  the  activatinfr  mind,  to  also 
increase  its  orbit,  in  which  case  it  will  attach 
to  itself  atoms  of  a  similar  character.  In  such 
a  case,  the  influence  of  the  individual  mind  will 
never  lie  so  far-reaching  nor  so  lasting  as  that 
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of  the  priviouslv  mentioned  one,  for  the  reason 
that  Its  workin^rs  are  against  the  purpose  of 
the  universal  nnnd ;  they  arouse  antagonism 
in  the  indivichuil  nnnds  of  others,  with  the  result 
that  the  eare«r  of  the  earthly  hodv  is  fre- 
quently hrought  to  a  violent  and  untimely  .„d, 
while  the  component  atoms  which  directed  thut 
body  are  dispersed  and  gradually  learn  their 
errors,  heing  hy  little  and  little*  transformed 
into  and  conjoined  with  other  correctly  work- 
ing minds. 

Shakespeare  says  that  "the  evil  that  ni.n 
do  lives  after  them:  the  good  is  oft  interred 
with  their  hones."  Kut  although  at  first  sight 
this  statement  would  appear  to  he  true, 
Shakespeare   for  once  was  wrong. 

It  must  at  once  strike  the  reader  that  there 
is  no  comparison  hetwecn  the  respective 
influences  on  later  generations,  of  the  lives  of 
Nero,  Herod  and  Torquemada,  and  those  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Buddha  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  to 
cite  only  a  few  instances.  That  which  is  perf(  ct 
continues  in  perfection,  while  that  which  is 
imperfect  nuist  travel  on  until  it  finds  the  way 
to  perfection. 

The  food  of  the  l)ody   is   found  among  the 
material  things  of  earth,  but  the  food  of'^nind 
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'^  thought,  ,uul   this  f„o<|  als,.  is  built  up  of 
'•;«''v.«l"Hl   units,   „,i„„t,   i„   tluMUM-Ives,  yet    iu 
H';'  H^'KHWitc.  huil.li„^,  u,    a  fruit  uf  directive 
.MMul    „,„..o    IK-Hutiful    nu.l    ,n.,.fec.t    than    those 
nuts   of  aetivntiou,   .ho   apple,   the   peaeh,  or 
^''y'""H.K.auHte.     The  „u-u,l  which  would  «row 
-"'  fi  to  .ts  stature  nu.st  seek  for  a  oon.ftant 
^^•■PPIV     of     this     food,    otherwise    it    will    pass 
tl.rouKh    .ts   hochly   experiences    iu    a    state   of 
'•'H  "'.tntion,    .lepeudent    always    upon    others, 
am   so  huueru,^.  rather  than  assisting  the  co„.- 
pli'tion  of  the  f>rol)Ieni. 

The  wider  the  orhit  throuKl.  «hieh  the 
'" '-v.dual  nund  allows  itself  to  travel,  the 
p:n  Iter  the  choice  and  variety  of  food  will  it 
encounter,  an.l  the  fruits  which  result  fron.  the 
Hssenibhuff  of  the  units  of  this  food  within  his 
.ran.  wd|  ^,ive  delight  to  n.any  future  genera- 
tions of  men. 

There  would  Ik'  n.any  more  of  these  fruits 
for  the  dehght  of  mind  if  we  were  in  the  habit 
of  recognizing,  retaining,  and  following  up  the 
s.ngle  atoms  of  thought  which  our  mimls 
encounter. 

It  quite  frequently  happens  that  an  indi- 
vidual, reading  a  book  or  listening  to  a  fluent 
speaker,  finds  his  mind  invaded  by  certain  atoms 
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7'""  ''^  " '•"•"J»'''f<' '^'''i  iH'm.tifnl  thou^hf,  vc.f 
«  H-r.  h..  .„<  ..„v....s  fo  ^,iv,.  H„  i,„pn.ss,o„  .,f  this 
m-tn.v  f.,  |,os..  anM.ncI  hi,,.,  ho  clisc„v..,-,s  that 
thov.Mon  has  fH,l..<l:  that  ho<.a„.sc.  of  his  i,„ 
petuos.t.v  ..vc.„  the  initial  tho.,^ht  is  |o.t,  a„<l 
•'"•t^;"  fa,-  as  that  pa,-t,V„la,-  s„h|..,.t  i.  ,„„- 
ron,c(l,  his  i,ii,i(i  is  h,ir,v,i. 

"'"'    ''^2    <>"    H,..    oth..,-    hand,    r<.ns<io„slv 
se./c.l    th..    h,.,st    aton,    .vlnVh    s„^.^r..sto<|    to    his 
•"•"<!    .ho  ron.pht,.   tho„Kht,  and   had    ho   thon 
sot   o..t   to  chooso  and  c-olloot   tho   nnits   whi<-h 
"o..ld    bu,M    „p    that    pic.t„,-o    into    a    ht.stin«- 
fonn     st.„ly,n^r   „ithin    his    „,i„d    for   t.-nns    in 
wl"<l.    to    paint    an.l    oonvoy    that    pic-t,,.-..    to 
othors,  tho  wo,l,|  n.i^Wt   have  boon   holpod  ono 
•nore    stop    upon    th.    ,liffi.„|t    p^th    which    «.. 
HIT  all  travolh,,^. 

The  mind  of  unv  hun.an  hoin^.  „.av  ^.o  on 
txpa„d.n^.  and  huildi,,^  itsolf  until  all  otho.- 
.nmcJs  on  this  phu.ot  look  upon  it  with  awo, 
yot  bos.do  tho  vast  otornal  mind  it  would  appoa,- 
as  wou  d  a  sditarv  olocfon,  i."  pla^d  hosido 
tho  oarth  itsolf. 

We  would  s,nilo  at  tho  idea  of  a  catorpilla,. 
endoavor,nff  to  acquire  tho  knowledge  of  eto.- 
n.ty  during  the  few  brief  days  of  its  lif,.,  f„p 
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HO  re,ul,lv  svv  how  ,,rep<.sh.r„„s  such  an  idea' 
wouM  ho:  yet  nu„.  ..uh.wc.l  with  (hmtlvitv 
HJ..rh  .s  rcIativWy  not  nnu-h  ^rroator  than  tha't 
of  tho  catorpilhir,  ser  notln„^r  ndinHous  in  thoir 
HH.,nptn,ff  to  ch,  th.  s,,,,,.  thin^  durin^r  th. 
'»nrf  pon.xl  of  thoir  stay  i„  h.nnan  shape 

Nohv.thstanihnK    H««'    fact    that   each    indl- 
vuh.al  ,s  hut  a  portion  of  tho  wholo,  oach  xrrain 
"    chroct.vity   is,  as   I  havo  pointod  o„t,  con- 
p!c«to  m  .tsolf,  an.J  thoroforo  thorc  is  no  roason 
to  suppose  that  any  p„rtiolo  of  diroctivo  n,ind 
» vor  h.sos  tho  nion.ory  of  tho  oxporienco  it  has 
«Hino<l  upon  this  phu.ot,  ovon  whon  it  has  left 
the  form  it  dimtod  and  has  flowod  hack  into 
tho    soa    of    universal    nnnd,    or    that    it    over 
bocomos   horoft   of  its   indivi.huti   complotonoss. 
On  the  other  hand,  nnnd  is  over  workin.r,  and 
oach     uidividual    portion    of    n.ind     nn.st     un- 
doubtedly   ^o    on    directing,    now    fonns,    ever 
evolving,   ever   expanding,   and    increasing    the 
total   of  all   knowledge. 

In  eternity  and  infinity  thorc  is  room  ^,r 
uncoasmff  growth  and  ox,,.u.sion,  not  fr^osvih 
an*!  expansion  of  material  things,  hut  of 
knowlodflfo  and  of  wisdom. 

I  an.  ohliorod  to  use  tho  terms  "growth"  and 
"oxpansion"  in   order   to  convey  as   clearly   as 
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possible  tho  i<l,a  I  woj.ld  Imvo  the  rc.Jcr  niukr- 
staml;  hut  as  all  things  have  existed  tliroiigh- 
out  all  time,  all  knowled^.  atui  wisdom  have 
exist.'d  always,  and  P)iiul  is  merely  en^a^ed  in 
the  normal  occupation  of  mind,  that  of  pn.vin^ 
and   determining   its    knowNd^e. 
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C  HAPTKR  VI 

Thk  Grkatkst  ok  Thkhk  ih  I  ovk 

A  QiKSTiOK  Hh,Vh  has  greatly  exercised  th. 

"what     T  T/"  *'""'^  ""^  ""  -""*••-  '^' 
What  .s  the  ult.nuite  purpose  of  the  Creator?" 

end   of   T^    /'  reasonal.lv  ask,  What  Is  the 
uul   of  etern.ty;     where  does    llli„„tal,le   spar.- 

that^wh.ch  cont.nue.,  forever;  for  an  ultimate 
purpose  presupposes  an  end,  to  that  which  has 
n|Mther  begu.nin^  nor  end.  If  there  we,.  In 
ult.n.ate  purpose  in  the  working  of  nund,  then 

Tore  an  th"  ":  "'""■*  '''"'  ">'■•"*'  '"^^  ^'-- 
fore  al    th.ngs,  have  had  a  heginning.    If  we 

a tto^p  to  .n,ag.ne  so....  M,.^,  ^.th  ,  ^i,,,.^  ^ 
b.,t  without  an  end,  we  find,  when  te  \ooC 
Hack    that  the  beginning  is  itself  the  end 

However,  although  there  is  no  ultimate 
p..rpose  to  be  found  in  the  unceasing  activ^tt 
of  the  universal  nund,  there  Is,  of  course,  a 
purpose  and  an  end  to  the  things  of  this  world. 
;"ui  It  ,s  well  for  us  to  understand  this  purpose 
ro  do  so  ,s  not  at  all  difficult,  for  we  all  know 

to  Hork  for  /adure,  so  that  we  n.ay  sa.v  at  once 
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that  thf  aim  o!   .1  nd,  in  mattirs  pertaining  to 
our  plaii  t  I  i.f!  i,;   •  univtrso.  is  siu'ccss, 
Hnt  s-,.  uliat? 

TIu'  an  \  i  >.<■■.  revealed  in  eventliin^  upon 
the  earth.  'Vh  ,  -nstiti-hs  siueess  in  muslcf 
The  perfect  I>mi<Ii.';  of  l>  •'  >  nioiis  sounds,  and 
even  of  disr'  i/.  ,'\  .  ^.u-eess  in  art?  The 
perfect  con  I  inii..  ,  ji  -,  and  shade,  per- 
^pcctive,  pro;..)rtioi.  olor.      What   is  suc- 

cess u)  any  ,/  „ui  u  u!  itakin^s,  in  our  very 
hves  and  bodies,  in  our  own  fainihesf  The 
answer  is  in  all  cases  the  same.  Success  means 
the  harmonious  comhinin^  of  all  parts  into  a 
perfect  wliole. 

The  perfecticm  of  suetess  in  humanity  is  an 
innnaculate  mind  in  an  inunaculate  hody.  The 
perfection  of  success  in  a  nation  is  the  faultless 
Kovernment  of  a  faultless  people.  The  perfec- 
tion of  success  on  this  planet  will  be  the  working- 
together  of  all  individuals  for  th(  happiness 
of  each  and  every  one. 

Directive  mind  in  man  is  continually  work- 
ing out  th(  answers  to  mundane  problems,  and 
m  so  doing  is  assist uig  in  the  working  out  by 
the  great  lunversal  mind  of  the  problems  of 
eternity.  With  every  solution  obtained  by  man 
a  new  problem  arises,  and  with  the  proving  of 
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one  of  tl».  (Hlruluhons  „f  the  rtornal  ...in.i  then. 
»"'<".m.s   apparent    a    „e«    truth   t„   be   veriHe.l 
1 '««'>•.•     ,.     i.M.ltitii.linous     ralcuhition     ami 
••XF»«;n..H.nt  l„  the  v^orki,,^.  ont  of  the  pn.hleu.s 
.•nta,le<|    ,„     the    pote„tiahties    of    one     hunmn 
family,  and  n.in.l  etornal  hns  the  entire  fan-liv 
of  the  whole  universe  to  deal  «ith.    With  every 
l.fo   that   ends   in   one   for.n   arises   the  .,uesti(,n 
of  how  ,t  would  have  ende<|  had  its  environment 
and  Its  circunistanees  been  otherwise. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  nnnd,  in  conn.-.tion 
with  this  world,  can  no  more  l,e  lik.ned  to  tin 
Hhole  purpose  of  the  ^reat  nnnd  than  the  length 
of  a  piece  of  string  ean  he  likened  to  the  len.^h 
of  H  century. 

The  perfect  ho<|y  is  one  in  which  ev<.rv  atom 
works  in  harmony  with  every  other  atom,  thus 
W'ving  health  and  happiness  to  the  whole 

The  great  eternal  mind  being  perfection 
.tself,  every  particle  of  that  mind  must  work 
roncordantly,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  .verv 
"torn  of  mind  is  proving  for  itself  in  its  .,«„ 
way  The  only  name  I  know  for  that  concor.l 
of  atoms  IS  love,  l,y  which,  of  course,  I  <Jo  not 
niean  sexual  passion.  Self-preservation  n.av  be 
the  first  law  of  nature,  whoever  nature  mav  bo  • 
«'<.t  It   is  not  the  first  law  of  mind,  for  fh'.v.  is 
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no  need  for  preservation  of  that  which  can 
never  die.  Love  is  the  first,  last,  and  only  law 
of  directive  mind,  and  when  man  has  learnt  to 
ohey  that  law,  not  for  fear  of  punishment  nor 
for  hope  of  reward,  hut  because  it  is  the  only 
law  which  can  bring  perfect  happiness  in  any 
and  all  of  the  visible  manifestations  of  mind, 
then  man  will  have  attained  success. 

The  perfect  understanding  of  this  one 
supreme  law  of  mind  will  remove  every  difficulty 
man  may  experience  in  determining  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong,  for  he  has  only  to 
apply  the  acid  test  of  this  law  to  any  of  his 
actions  in  order  to  have  the  truth  made  plain. 
There  is  no  other  test.  Man  may  make  laws 
for  his  own  observance,  but  he  cannot  be  sure 
that  such  observance  will  invariably  produce 
happiness,  and  if  their  results  are  not  invariable, 
then  those  laws  are  of  no  value. 

The  lack  of  any  abiding  value  in  man-made 
laws  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  must 
be  continually  altering  and  revising  them  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  as  well  as  by 
the  unsuitability  of  any  one  uf  them  to  be 
applied  to  all  men,  at  all  times,  in  all  lands. 
Man's  attempts  at  law-making  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  work  of  one  who,  finding  he  has 
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taken  the  wrong  road,  and  that  it  will  never 
lead  hnn  to  the  destination  he  desires,  turns 
back,  „,ters  the  name  on  the  sign-post,  and 
st.uts  off  upon  the  same  road  again. 

If  a  sohtary  individual  turns  to  the  south 
H;lien  he  wishes  to  go  west,  he  will  never  reach 
h.s  ohject.ve.     If  he  turns  back  and  persuades 
h.s   friends   to  accompany   him   upon   the   san.e 
journey   it   will  not   alter   the  direction   of   the 
road,  and   though   they   may   hy   force   con.pel 
the  whole  of  mankind  to  travel  with  them,  they 
H-.1I  hut  wand.r  farther  and  farther  from  tl.; 
goal  they  originally  set     ut  to  reach.    Vet  man 
ignorn.g  the  one  and  only  kw  that  can  serve 
un.,  frames  commandments  and  precepts,  and 
by  cruelty  and  intolerance  compels  his  fellows 
to  ob.serve  then,.      Is  it  any  wonder  that   n.an 
finds  h.m.self  ,n  the  unhappy  position   that  he 
holds  today.' 

Love  for  the  beautiful  is  inherent  in  all 
men,  and  whenever  we  experience  that  love  we 
feel  happmess.  A  beautiful  picture  or  other 
work  of  art,  a  beautiful  landscape,  or  the  sun- 
set, a  moonlit  or  starry  sky-all  of  these  we 
fove;  but  more  than  all  we  love  a  beautiful  nnnd 
and  that  love  fills  us  with  happiness. 

Sexual  love  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
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pvrfvvt  Jove  of  mind  and  of  intellect ;    in  fact, 
sncli    love  may   he   productive  of  the  ^^reatest 
h/irn.  to  man,  as  man  has  frequently  proved  for 
liin.self.     Yet  if  all  things  emanate  from  mind, 
that    imperfect   love   must    also  emanate   there- 
from, and  this  is  indeed  the  case.   The  directive 
mind  in  man  or  woman  looks  upon  a  beautiful 
fellou-human,  and  perceiving  therein   the  per- 
fection of  the  activating  mind,  is  inspired  with 
love  therefor.     Under  the  influence  of  this  love 
the    directive    nnnd    innnediately    endows    the 
heloved  object  with  attributes  to  which  it  has 
no  claim  in  fact.     The  mind  of  that  beautiful 
body  may  be  vile,  in  which  case  the  love  which  it 
has  imbued  cannot  last. 

It  may  bo  pointed  out  that  both  men  and 
women  of  noble  and  beautiful  mind  have  loved 
the  vilest  members  of  the  other  sex.     But  this 
I  deny,  for  you  will  invariably  find  that  where 
this  has  been  apparently  the  case,  the  so-called 
lover  has  suffered  deeply,  and  love  can   never 
hring  suffering.     The  truth  is,  that  the  higher 
nnnd   has  been    in   love,   not   with   the   actually 
existing  person,  Imt  with  the  injago  he  or  she 
had  first  conjured  up,  and  has  been  perpetuallv 
lookiiig    to    see   that   image    realized.      We    see 
many  Instances  of  mentaliti.  s  tied  to  unworthy 
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members  of  the  opposite  sex  ;   hut  the  indivuh.ul 
so  tied   18  himself  keenlv  nnare  of  the  shame 
and  degradation  of  his  condition,  and  there  is 
no  real  love  between  the  two.    On  the  one  hand 
here  may  be  a  selfish  Icn^Wng  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  selfish  desire,  while  on  the  other  there 
.s  a  constant  hope  and  endeavor  to  raise  the 
deficient  directivity  to  a  higher  level,  hut  the 
end  ,8  always   unhappiness;    for  the  mind   of 
every  individual  must  find  the  truth  for  itself- 
it  carinot  be  raised  by  others'  efforts  alone 

th.       Ir"*-?'"^'"^  ""'^  ^^'"-^  ^^*^^P  tl'ought  to 
the  matter    it  is  usual  for  us  to  say  that  the 

noblest  and  purest  love  is  that  of  the  mother 
for  her  offspring.  B„t  i„  ^y  opi„i„„  t,,,.^  .^^ 
o  say  the  least,  open  to  discussion.  Maternal 
love  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  independent 
Harking  of  the  directive  mind,  or  intellect,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  the  highest 

ably  that  love,  -passing  the  love  of  woman," 
which  more  often  than  the  average  individual 
•magmes,  exists  between  two  men.  Such  a  love 
as  this  ,s  always  entirely  unselfish,  and  never 
considers  self-preservation  to  be  the  first  law 
of  anythmg;  in  fact,  self-preservation  does  not 
enter  mto  its  calculations  at  all. 
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The  love  which  must  be  instilled  into  the 
nnnds  of  nmnkind  has  no  connection  with  sex, 
for  sexunl  love  will  never. make  humanity  per- 
fect. The  love  which  shall  bring  happiness  to 
the  race  will  not  be  affected  by  physical  beauty. 
We  cannot  live  happily  in  the  company  of  a 
beautiful  body  which  is  the  home  of  a  hideous 
mind,  but  we  can  be  perfectly  happy  in  the  com- 
pany of  an  unbcautiful  body  vhich  houses  a 
beautiful  mind.  The  love  of  nnnd  and  intellect 
includes  many  thin|,^s.  It  includes  tolerance, 
self-abnegation,  an  ability  to  make  allowance 
for  the  faults  and  failings  of  those  around  us, 
and  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
that  which  causes  unhappiness  is  never  truly 
beautiful,  is  never  perfection,  and  cannot  result 
in  the  success  for  which  the  great  directive 
mind  is  working. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
Thk  (ibkkx-kvfd  AIonstkr 

Thkkk  is  a  pHssidii  or  an  emotion  which  is 
usually  considered  to  emanate  from  and,  indeed, 
to  bo  a  part  of  love.    I  speak  of  jealousy. 

Jealousy  has  no  connection,  however  remote, 
with  true  love,  for  love  entails  forgetfulness  of 
self,  while  jealousy  remembers  naught  but  self, 
and  the  jealous  lover  is  as  nmch  to  be  admired' 
and  emulated  as  is  the  miser  who  gloats  over  his 
iioarded  and  useless  gold  while  torturing  him- 
self with  the  continual  fear  that  thieves  may 
rob  him  of  his  treasure. 

Perfect  love  carries  with  it  utter  trust  and 
confidence,  even  in  the  face  of  circumstances 
which  would  appear  to  prove  that  trust  be- 
trayed, and  it  also  implies  understanding  of 
and  ability  to  make  allowance  for  the  en-ors 
and  faults  of  others,  as  well  as  forgiveness  of 
offence. 

The  Othello  type  of  lover  is  one  of  the 
most  despicably  selfish  of  human  creatures.  He 
brings  nothing  but  unhappiness  to  all  around 
him;   but  he  works  out  his  own  punishment,  for 
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he  makes  life  for  Iiimsflf  also  a  thing  of  misery 
and  torture. 

Can  there  be  anything  more  ridiculous  than 
for  a  man  to  say  that  he  loves  a  fellow-creature 
to  whom  in  his  own  mind  he  imputes  none  but 
the  basest  motives ;  whom  he  follows  secretly  in 
the  fearful  hope  of  detecting  him  in  some  crime ; 
and  against  whose  character  he  is  ever  willing 
to  listen  to  the  whisperings  of  calumny  and 
slander?  The  mind  that  can  do  these  things 
can  know  nothing  of  love. 

The  jealous  man  and  the  jealous  woman 
are  lacking  in  self-esteem,  for  the  confident  man 
— by  which  I  do  not  mean  the  boaster  and  the 
braggart,  but  the  one  who  is  upheld  by  true 
nobility  of  character — knows  that  he  is  able 
to  so  fill  with  happiness  the  life  of  the  mate 
who  has  CHOSEN  HIM :  that  no  other  will  be 
able  to  supplant  him  in  her  affection.  And 
herein  lies  the  diflFerencc  between  the  confident 
and  the  boastful  man.  The  latter,  like  the 
coward  who  fills  himself  with  liquor  in  order  to 
give  himself  a  false  courage,  attempts  to  delude 
himself  into  a  belief  in  his  own  worth  by 
blatancy  and  self-praise;  but  though  he  may 
succeed  in  deceiving  himself,  to  his  own  eventual 
sorrow,  he  imposes  on   others  but   for  a  little 
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while  at  most,  and  thereafter  is  known  as  a 
sham,  .nspiring,  not  admiration,  as  he  fondly 
tries  to  believe,  but  derision  and  contempt. 

The  man  of  a  jealous  temperament,  bcinij 
Hware  of  his  own  lack  of  good  qualities,  refuses 
to  believe  in  such  qualities  in  others,  and  beinc 
unable  to  act  from  worthy  motives  he  refuses 
to  give  others  credit  for  being  so  actuated. 
He  persuades  himself  that  the  world  is  a  place 
of  rottenness  and  all  his  fellows  are  white- 
washed sepulchres,  yet  deep  in  his  own  mind 
he  knows  that  he  lies. 

His  mind  is  travelling  in  the  self-imposed 
confinement  of  the  narrowest  of  limits,  and  the 
only  hope  for  it  is  to  break  down  the  barriers 
It  has  built,  to  admit  its  error,  and  to  realize 
the  truth  and  beauty  which  it  will  meet  on  every 
i>aiid.     He  must  learn  that  most  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ardently  desire  that  which   is  good 
even  though  they  seek  for  it  in  wrong  direc- 
tions;   that  man  is  not  conceived  and  born  in 
sni,   but   IS,   or   should   be,   conceived   in    love- 
.ind  though  through  years  of  error  and  false' 
teaching  he  is  now  born  in  agony  and  terror, 
an  understanding  of  and  obedience  to  the  one 
law  will   make   that   agony  and   terror   but   a 
hideous  memory  of  the  past.    Even  now  woman 
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lovoH  thi'  child  which  she  has  home  more  than 
all  else  on  earth,  and  it  is  this  capacity  for 
lovin^r  most  that  which  has  caused  her  the 
greatest  suffering  which  should  fill  with  shame 
and  self-disgust  the  man  who  can  speak,  or 
tven  think,  lightly  of  woman. 

The  jealous  man  defeats  his  own  ends,  for 
human  mind  rehels  at  suhjection  and  slavery. 
To  shut  a  fellow-creature  away  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  refuse  it  the  right  to  friend- 
ship and  companionship  with  others  is  as  un- 
natural and  revolting  as  to  keep  a  wild  hird 
caged.  The  final  result  is  that  the  victim  will 
grasp  eagerly  at  any  means  of  escape,  and  the 
worries,  douhts  and  .self-tortures  of  the  jealous 
individual  hring  about  the  very  calamities  he 
has  thought  to  render  impossible. 

But,  the  reader  may  object,  though  human 
beings  may  be  entirely  worthy  and  of  trulv 
noble  nature,  the  ones  they  love  and  trust  may 
deceive  and  betray  them. 

Surely  so;  but  of  what  importance  is  this.? 
The  mind  which  rejects  pure  and  unselfish  love 
and  flies  to  that  which  is  naught  but  animal 
desire  parading  as  love,  is  unworfhy  of  the 
devotion  of  the  pure  minded,  and  the  one  we 
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Kpoak  of  as  the  betrayed  lovir  is  not  lutniytd. 
Imt  enlighti-ned. 

If    the    inexpcriiiued    p 
midget  of  gold  which  h 
rimny  days,  adntiring  it  and 
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ikIs    a 


pcctor 
10  carries  with  him  foi 
niagininp  the  joys 


it  will  bring  him,  only  to  find  eventually  that 


his   t 


reasurc   consists   of  a   mass   of 
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pyrites,  or  "fool's  gold,"  shall  we  sympathize 
with  him  if,  despairing,  he  spends  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  weeping  and  bewailing  the  fact 
that  his  find  w/is  not  of  the  value  he  believed  it  ? 
VVe  should  deride  such  conduct  and  (onsidir 
him  unfit  to  take  his  place  m  the  world. 

If  he  is  of  any  value  as  a  man  he  will 
rejoice  that  he  has  learnt  to  know  the  true  g«.ld 
from  the  false,  and  will  set  out  in  rooewed  hop<- 
to  find  the  treasure  which  somewhere  aw/iit> 
him. 

So  with  the  lover  who  finds  the  object  of 
his  love  to  be  base.  He  nnist,  if  he  be  a  real 
man,  be  glad  that  the  scales  have  dropped  from 
his  eyes.  He  nuist  profit  by  his  experience  and 
apply  his  acquired  knowledge  in  judging  Im- 
tween  the  true  and  the  false. 

The  one  law  teaches  that  none  has  the  right 
to  claim  donunion  over  either  the  body  or  the 
mind    of   a    fellow-creature,    arid    no   words    of 
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TIk.  imlivi,l„„|  ,.|„„..  ,,„,  J, 
.?'''  "K'"  '"•-  !-«• .d...  tl,c  «iver  finds  H.It 

'«ck  ti„.  „,f .    n,..  !„..  „.|„-,.,,  ,,„„.^,  ^. 

:;;:;:;::;t!::" • -"—"  ^-p-^^-m: 

Tlu.  ,j™|„u»  l„v..r,  tl,„„Kl,  |,e  ,„ay  g„„d  his 
'    ""  "'«'"  ""''  ''".v.  H.nvi„B  her  Wo   liber.v 

|;^-,K,ss.ss.«  ,,..H,„d,,  ,„0,«,  n!  ,h.„  ■:".!' 

tinio   „ll  i:  "'"'•'  ''"o'"  «"  hoi- 

•     .0  ™,»,„„  of  ,  f„,„n,  „„d  ,^^  ,„,„i,,J„'^ 
"•  t  K-  ,K.od,  and  ,1,0  ,i,l,os  „f  .  hu.Und.       '^ 
In  «,pp„r,  „f  this  ar«,™ont  it  is  p„;„tod 

'"'  ""'  I'ottnng  of  children. 

I  "in  think  of  no  <o„to„,i„„  ,„„r,  p„^ri,^. 
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Nature  has  dosi^md  man   to  Im?  the  father  of 
children,  but   I   have  yet   to   hear  it   su^^ested 
that  man  should  en^a^e  in  mm  (.ther  work. 
In  addition  to  her  oth.r  organs,  won.  in  has 


l»cen  endowe<l  with  a  I 
th 

f 


>rain,  niid  I  s 


u^^'st  that 


IS  was  ^iven  her  in  ord.  r  tliat  she  mi^ht  find 
or  herself  the  things  f,„  u  hirh  the  gift  of  nnnd 
has  best   fitted  her. 


There  are 


in  hfe  in  tl 


women  who  find  (! 


w  i/reatest    joy 


ie  motherinff  of  (hildren,    md   tl 


!  ( .  ( i 


lere 


in  such  work 


are  others  who  find  no  attiaet „„, 

»>ut  no  man  has  the  right  to  sa\  that  the  k'tt 

engage  in  the  problems 


t. 


dtall  not  be  allowed 

of  nnnd  because  of  that  fact 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Acid  Test 
The  law  of  perfect  love  differs  from  nmn- 

alike.  There  are  no  ambassadors,  monarchs, 
autocrats,  or  plutocrats  .ho  are  without  Itl 
pale^    Sooner  or  later  all  must  becon.e  amenable 

ha  1  Ob"    TTu    '■"  '''^*  ''''>'  ^'^^  -»  -en 
•Hhall  obey,  .t  shall   exalt   those  of  low  decree 

and  put  down  the  nnghty  from  their  seats,  for 
all  men  shall  m  truth  be  equal 

mad?"   «Th"  'Tn  "^  ^'^"'''  "  '•'^''  --  »'- 
"•ade  IS,     Thou  shalt  not  steal."     Yet  this  law 

^  constantly  broken;    everv  hour  of  everv  d.; 
t    ,s    broken    by    the    very    class    of   men    who 
•nade   the   law   and   who   are   charged    with    its 
enforcement. 

In   every   country   in    the   world    today    the 

poor  man  who  cannot  obtain  work,  and  Uk 

ore  cannot  obtain  food,  is  liable  to  the  direst 

from  the  rich  man  who  has   plenty,  and   n.ore 

I.H    hu„,ber    brethren    and    their    women    anS 
ohddren  of  their  birthright.  The  rich  man  takes 
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the  produce  of  the  earth— which  is  plentifully 
and  freely  given  for  the  use  of  all,— and  he  piles 
that     produce     up     in     his     storehouses     and 
granaries,  so  that  instead  of  plenty  for  all  there 
.s  scHroity  for  the  many.    Ho  takes  advantage 
of  the  hunger   and   necessity   of   the   poor   to 
make  the  poor  toil  endlessly,  piling  up  more 
and    more    riches    'or   him,   and    in    return    he 
throws  them  a  crust  and  a  curse.     The  children 
"f  the  poor  are  raised  in  ignorance  and  false 
teaching,  while  the  children  of  the  rich  are  so 
educated  that  they  may  continue  to  grind  the 
faces  of  the  poor  in  the  dust.     In  this  case  it 
IS    the   wealthy   who   are    criminals,    and    their 
crime   is   sanctioned   and   abetted   by   the   false 
laws  which  man  has  nmde. 

The  only  object  man  should  have  in  view, 
according  to  the  single  law  of  mind,  is  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race  as  a  whole.  But 
the  rich  man  is  not  only  working  against  this 
object,  but  he  passes  laws  to  compel  his  poorer 
fellows  to  work  for  its  frustration  also. 

If,  in  the  present  state  of  our  civilization, 
when  many  arc  compelled  to  go  hungry  and 
unclothed  for  no  fault  of  their  own,  we  say  that 
none  must  help  themselves  to  the  food  which 
the  great  mind  has  provided  for  them,  then  we 
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virtually  arros^atc  to  ourselves  the  ri^ht  to 
condemn  such  unhappy  creatures  to  death  liy 
starvation,  and  none  of  us  is  possessed  of  such 
a  right. 

It  is  the  law  of  mind  that  each  individual 
unit  shall  maintain  the  l)odj  which  it  directs, 
in  the  highest  possible  standard  of  health,  for 
HR  long  a  period  as  is  consonant  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  universal  mind. 

The  means  to  this  end  are  plentifully  pro- 
vided, and  the  man  who  neglects  to  take  and 
apply  them  advantageously  fails  in  his  duty  to 
himself,  and  so  to  all— and  to  that  extent   he 
•sins;    but  infinitely  greater  is  the  crime  of  one 
who  for  greed  of  gain  and  lust  of  giorv  pre- 
vents his  brothers  from  inheriting  their"  share 
m  the  abundant  lcga<  y  of  eternal  mind.     Such 
an  one  is  as  culpable  as  the  actual  murderer  and 
thief— nay,    more    so,    for  not   only   does   he 
destroy  the  bodies  of  his   victims,  but   he  also 
■stultifies   the  mind.     The  poor    nan  s   unit   of 
directivity    cannot    grow    and    expand,    beino- 
harassed   at  all   times   by   the   insistent   call   (,7 
the  activating  mind  for  the  food  of  the  body 
If  we  ignore  the  object  for  which  we  were 
placed  upon   this   planet:    if  we   run  after   the 
material  things  of  life,  piling  up   intrinsically 
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valueless  scraps  of  matter,  can  our  fellow-man 
sin  against  us  by  taking  those  scraps  away 
from  us  and  putting  them  to  a  worthy  use? 
In  such  a  case  the  sin  rests  with  the  man  who 
accumulat's  the  non-essentials,  and  not  with 
the  one  who  "steals"  from  him  in  order  that  he 
may  prolong  his  own  more  useful  life. 

The  chanticleer  stands  proudly  upon  his 
dung-heap,  and  raising  his  puny  voice  chal- 
lenges the  universe,  blatantly  shouting  that  all 
this  is  his— and  the  next  day  the  chanticleer 
makes  a  meal  for  the  farmer's  family. 

Man  acquires  few.  or  many,  acres  of  earth ; 
he  fences  them  around,  and  he  struts  and  plumes 
himself  before  his  fellow-men,  of  whom  the  mean 
and  the  sycophantic  bow  to  him  and  kiss  his 
hand,   so   that   presently,   like   the   chanticleer, 
he  conceives  himself  to  be  the  most  important 
p>iri  of  the  universe  and  imagines  that  the  very 
sun  stands  still  to  admire  him;    and  the  great 
eternal    nn"nd,    calm    and    dispassioiiate,    looks 
down   upon   him   with  a  smile,  and  in   an   hour 
or  a  day  it  dissolves,  transforms,  and  translates 
him,  and  he  awakens  to  find  that   he  had  not 
•  ven    the   importance  of   a    single   corpuscle   in 
the  stream  of  the  universe,  and  that  he  possesses 
nothing,  not  evin  himself. 
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At  the  sta^e  at  *hith  man  has  now  arrived 
»n  his  wanderinjEf  from  truth  and  love  it  is 
nnpossible  for  us  to  draw  a  hard-and-fa«t  hne, 
and  to  say  that  in  every  case  a  certain  action 
>s  evil,  while  another  action  is  ^«od 

Good  and  bad  have  b«-«me  mere  wor.ls 
«h.ch  mclude  everything  which  man  has  found 
to  be  expedient  or  inexpedient.  What  is  ^ood 
HI  one  country  is  bad  in  another,  and  what  is 
l)ad  m  a  certain  country  at  a  certain  ti.m.  Is 
good  m  the  same  country  at  another  time  and 
under  new  circumstances. 

The  average  woman  of  our  land  couW  not 
I've  happ.ly  under  a  law  which  allowed  plural 
nmrna^es,  but  the  average  woman  of  certain 
Oriental  countries  lives  just  as  happily  under 
Mjch  a  Jaw  as  our  own  women  do  under  the  law 
of  monogamv. 

The  one  law  of  mind  does  not  vary  in  this 
'"H"'u.r:  it  Is  absolute  and  unfailing  in  all 
<ountnes  in  all  times. 

Test  the  question  of  polygamy  by  this  one 
law.  Does  ,t  make  fo.-  the  happines;  of  man- 
l<>n<i.^  It  does  not.  It  may  result  in  happiness 
ot  a  kind  tor  certain  individuals,  but  it  leads 
<)  decadence  in  the  race,  and  therefore  to  un- 
Mappiness  for  the  many. 
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It  IS  for  this  misoii,  Hiid  for  this  reason 
only,  that  polygamy  must  be  rejected.  Not 
l»ecause  of  inunorahty— for  n.orahty  is  largely 
«  question  of  what  is  fashionable,-and  not 
because  .,>y  man-made  law  tells  us  that  we  shall 
l>e  punished  if  we  accept  it,  but  because  nund 
shows  us  that  it  cannot  brin^-  happiness  and 
love  to  Iwrnanity. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  it  is  considered 
H  virtuous  act  for  a  daughter  to  enter  a  public 
brothel  m  order  to  pay  oflF  the  debts  of  her 
parents.  The  man-made  law  „f  these  places 
says  that  such  a  thing  is  good.  Mind  tells  us 
that  It  is  eril.     That  is  the  final  test. 

Apply  this  acid  test  t,i  all  the  problems 
Hh.ch  beset  you,  and  in  which  vou  find  it  difficult 
to  say  which  is  good,  which  evil.  If  any  action 
makes  for  the  good  of  mankind  as  a  whole,  then 
that  action  is  good;    if  „ot,  it  is  evil. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

QUESTIOXS 

Skverm.  questions  now  confront  us:  If  c.uli 
of  the  parents  contribute  some  spark  of  direc- 
tivit^r  to  their  offspring,  would  not  the  directive 
'">nd  ^row  less  with  each  succeeding  generation.- 

If  not,  is  there  not  a  necessity  for  the 
"creation"  of  new  directivity? 

Docs  this  nvw  theory  d„  away  with  the  id.  a 
of  our  ego? 

Does  it  nullify  a  belief  in  spiritualism? 
Does  the  individual  mind  lose  it>  indivi,|„al- 
ity  after  "death"? 

Are  we  to  give  up  hope  of  an  indivi.lnai 
existence  hereafter? 

Let  us  reply  to  these  questions  categorically. 

The  amount  of  nnnd  which  the  infant  re- 
ee.ves  from  its  parents  is  almost  negligil,Ie, 
merely  enough,  in  fact,  to  control  the  normal 
functions  of  the  various  organs.  From  tlu  tin.e 
the  child  is  born  that  mind  nnist  grow  and 
expand.  To  do  this  it  must  attract  and  add 
to  Itself  other  atoms  of  mind  from  the  all- 
pervading  universe  of  mind.  Now  at  the  first 
glance  this  would  appear  to  suggest  that  there 
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imist  be  a  constant  creuting  of  now  atoms; 
but  such  a  suggestion  is  wrong.  Nothing  is 
or  has  ever  been  created.  Everything  that 
exists  now  has  existed  in  some  form  or  other 
through  eternity,  and  the  great  ocean  of  mind 
is  at  constant  ebb  and  flow.  A  human  being 
dies,  and  the  portion  of  directivity  which  dwelt 
therein  flows  back  to  the  ocean.  A  new  being 
is  born  and  at  once  begins  to  attract  to  itself 
atoms  of  mind  which  have  formerly  directed 
other  of  tlie  manifestations  of  mind,  and  this 
very  fact  accounts  for  the  intermingling  of  the 
sexes  and  the  inter-relation  of  the  various  forms 
of  matter. 

Mind  cannot  grow  less,  for  all  things  are 
mind — all  things  have  existed  through  all  time, 
and  all  that  now  is  will  continue  to  exist 
through  eternity. 

I  have  already  said  that  each  separate  atom 
of  mind  is  a  thing  complete  in  itself,  so  that 
the  individual  unit  can  never  lose  its  individual- 
ity. But  many  units  go  to  make  up  another 
form,  which  again  is  a  complete  entity,  and  it 
follows  that  each  mass  of  units  would  have  a 
collective  individualit}'.  Each  mass  of  indi- 
viduals has  its  folklore  and  its  history,  which  is 
handed   down    from   generation    to   generation. 
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Thus  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose 
that  the  individual  mind  of  individual  man 
always  retains  that  individuality,  and  that  as 
it  ffiws  on  to  expand  and  unfold  it  also  retains 
its  love  for  other  individualities  which  it  has 
met  during  its  life  upon  this  planet.  If  wo 
•rrant  this,  surely  it  may  he  possible  for  it  to 
revisit  those  loved  ones  who  may  he  still  remain- 
ing upon  the  earth,  as  it  is  certain  that  it  can 
do  so  after  they  are  freed  from  their  human 
shape;  and  if  it  does  so,  then  it  would  he 
necessary  for  it  to  present  to  the  eye  of  those 
human  minds  a  picture,  a  vision,  or  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  shape  itself  wore  when  it  was 
among  them  in  the  mortal  body. 

We  know  that  it  is  possible  for  the  picture 
of  some  loved  one  to  be  conjured  up  in  our 
mind,  without  our  consciously  willing  it,  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  without  their  doing  so.  In 
our  dreams,  when  we  are  apparently  incapable 
of  willing  anything,  we  meet  and  converse  with 
friends  who  have  long  since  passed  from  our 
knowledge,  and  possibly  from  our  earth. 

If  these  things  are  possible:  if  without 
apparent  reason  or  cause  we  can  see  plainly 
and  distinctly  men  and  women  who  have  long 
ceased  to  exist:    if  the  sun  can   imprint   upon 
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paper  r  picture  of  a  beloved  face,  which  will  last 
long  afttr  both  the  eyes  which  look  from  that 
picture,  and  our  own,  are  closed  in  the  final 
sleep— if  all  these  things  are  possible,  cannot 
Hv  also  imagine  that  the  individual  unit  of  mind 
which  once  we  loved,  can,  still  retaining  its 
individuality  in  another  life,  so  act  upon  our 
minds  that  we  can  see  again  the  form  which  it 
was  used  to  inhabit? 

The  man  who  denies  the  existence  of  a 
"spirit  world"  and  the  ability  of  spirits  to 
revisit  this  planet,  simply  because  he  has  never 
visited  the  one  or  been  visited  by  the  other,  is 
as  illogical  as  the  man  who  would  deny  the 
existence  of  Thibet  and  the  Thibetans  on  the 
same  grounds. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  visitant 
should  have  considerable  difficulty  in  making 
itself  understood  by  its  late  fellows",  if  it  desired 
to  communicate  with  them,  for  most  of  us  have 
accustomed  ourselves  to  understand  only  those 
things  which  can  be  explained  in  mortal  lan- 
guage; and  as  directive  mind  is  not  actually 
dependent  upon  spoken  woids  for  its  under- 
standing, it  is  improbable  that  the  individual 
unit  of  mind  long  troubles  itself  to  retain  the 
memory  of  our  language.  Had  man  not  allowed 
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'•i'Hself  to  bo  led  so  far  from  the  truth,  we 
should  probably  be  able  to  communicate  with 
all  other  particles  of  mind  without  the  use  of 
the  spoken  word.  We  do,  in  fact,  still  retain 
that  power  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  chaff-cutter  is  possibly  the  most  simple 
form  of  mechanism,  yet  an  Eskimo  would  find 
It  unpossible  to  conceive  of  such  a  machine  if 
we  attempted  to  describe  it  to  him  in  his  own 
lan^'imge.      Wc    could,    however,    take    him    to 
where    its    manufacture    and    its    use   could    be 
demonstrated,  and  without  the  use  of  words  he 
could  become  possessed  of  an  entire  knowledge 
of  the  mechanism,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
it   was   built.      Having  gained  this   knowledge, 
he  might  return  to  his  own  people  and  spend 
his  hfe  in  endeavoring  to  convince  them  that 
m  a  country  of  which  they  had  no  conception, 
a  people  of  whom  they  had  no  conception  owned 
an  animal  such  as  they  had  never  seen,  which 
lived  upon  a  food  the  like  of  v  hich  they  could 
not  imagine,  and  that  this  focd  was  cut  up  by 
a  machine  altogether  unlike  anything  of  which 
they  had  ever  heard.     The  language  in  which 
he   would    be   obliged    to    clothe    his    thoughts 
would  be  totally  inadequate  to  convey  a  proper 
.sion   of  the   image   which   he   wished   to 
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transfer  'heir  mind.  Vet  each  of  tliem  would 
1)0  t  fipabk  of  receiving,  as  he  had  done,  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  these  tln'ngs  through 
demonstration,  without  the  use  of  words. 

Therefore,  when  we  hear  of  credible  in- 
stances of  "spirit  forms"  which  have  appeared 
to  human  beings,  but  have  apparently  been 
dumb,  or  have  spoken  what  were  taken  to  be 
meaningless  words,  we  should  attribute  the  fact 
to  our  own  lack  of  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing, and  not  to  lack  of  truth  on  the  part  of 
the  deponent. 

I  think  the  questions  which  appear  at  the 
head  of  this  chapter  have  been  answered  as 
fully  as  is  possible,  or  indeed  necessary,  in  a 
volume  of  this  size. 
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As  I  Imvo  smd  ill  ,„y  Ia>t  cliHptcr,  Hi.- 
human  undcrstundiri^-  is  not  .Kpc.Hltiit  upon 
tho  use  of  words;  yet  in  the  prtsent  sta^n-  of 
our  development  I  am  forced  to  r.lv  upon  the 
assistjince  of  our  lan^uao-.-  in  endeavoring'  to 
convoy  the  thou^dits  I  xvould  have  ni.v  readers 
receive.  Even  in  dealing'  with  matters  pertain- 
ing entirely  to  nnnd  I  am  forced  to  do  so  in 
terms  which  were  invented  to  descrihe  the 
material  things  of  i-arth,  and  -ny  power  of 
expression  is  aecordin^rjy  linuted. 

However,  beinj^  compelled  to  depend  upon 
the  aid  of  words  I  helieve  that  I  can  work 
equally  as  successfully  with  tlu-  simplest  lan- 
guage as  I  could  if  I  delved  among  (ireek  and 
Latin  roots,  or  searched  further  among  lan- 
guages long  since  forgotten. 

I  speak  of  mind  because  t!>,it  word  most 
nearly  approaches  perfect  description  in  human 
language  of  the  ideas  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
the  reader. 

I  might  speak  in  the  language  of  symhol- 
ogy;    I  might   coin   conglomerate   polysyllahic 
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words,  or  I  mi^rhi  ,,s.  lon^-  s.irntific  trrn.s 
wliirli  woiiM  Lnmis,  ||„  n.t.lrr  mmiI  I.hvo  hini 
witl.  no  vIviW  inipr<'s>ion  of  anvtliin;^  |„it  ,i 
lifiul.Klic;  lull  ill  imiir  of  fhrs,-  ways  roiild  I 
ronjiiiv  up  n  orlhr  pi.  Inn  of  i„v  iiiiaiiiii;r  t|,..,,i 
I  '-an  I..V  th..  IIS,.  n(  Ih,.  si,„,,|,.  ,,ii(l  iiniv..rsallv 
iiiulrrslood  word  "Mind." 

Of  w  lial  a\  jil  for  inr  to  sp.  ,i|^  ,,f  s„ul,  spirit. 
intrlNcl.    will.    d.siiT.    or  any    ofjur    Hlistnicl 
tiling  of  wlnrh  w.-  kvow  notliin^r  |„a  f|„.  ,,,1,,,,.? 
^  «>ii  .isk  at  o.  .•('  vhaf   is  uHMiit  l)y  Muvs,'  words; 
and  «r.o  can  reply?     \Vr  an'  thrown  out   a^rain 
UfH.i.    our  rndl.-ss   March    for   words    lo   .xfllaiii 
and  dcscrilH-  that  which  ncids  i-ithcr  explana- 
tion   nor    description.     f,>r,    having    traced    all 
thiii^rs  to  mind  ar  a  sour.'.,  our  search  is  ended. 
Hut.   some  will   ohjcct,   "Mind"   also   is  hut 
a  name      a  word.      Tn:   .  |,ut  that   word  stands 
for  and  pres..nts   to  iis   somethin^r  of  which  we 
are    ip'miately    aware    from    our    earliest    days. 
We   cannot    any   of   iis   dcscril»e   in    words   whaf 
that    somethino;    is.    yet    all    of    iis    know.       We 
cannot   help  hilt  know,   for  eacii  and  vwry  one 
'»f  us  is  a  uait  of  that  something:    every  ol)ject 
upon  which  we  look,  the  air  we  l)reathe  and  the 
food   we  eat.  are  uuuk'  up  of  particles  of  that 
sanu'  somethiu"'—  mind. 
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Mind  is  nhsiilntr:  mind  m  xpme,  time, 
rtcrnity:  mind  in  all  thini,r<i  and  the  sourn-  of 
all  thiiifiH,  and  tha.  u>iirh  in  ihf  snnrce  of  all 
thinfjK  can  haxr  no  ollwr  Mourer  hat  itself. 

Wlun  yon  hnvo  rcHli/cd  vliis  fuct,  timt  iniiiil 
lomprisv.s  cviryHiiii^  tluif  «'\isls,  jir<-  von  ariv 
morr  nhh-  to  usurp  the  power  of  nnivirsiil  tiiitui 
Hmn  ynn  pnviojisly  wi-n-r'  Most  ((rtaiiily  Von 
/in»  pot.  Tlic  individual  unit  nf  mind  cmi  and 
d(»cs  uttract  and  unite  with  itsilf  inanv  otiur 
units,  hui  it  can  never  attract  and  a<ld  to  itself 
all  the  units  wliich  exist  in  eternity  and  sj.ace, 
for  tins  would  mean  that  nothing  whatever 
would  exist  hut  the  one  hein^  wlio  contained  the 
whole  universe  of  mind.  It  voidd  mean  the 
existence  of  a  creature  whose  hody  contained 
all  Miattcr,  whose  body  was  as  hig  as  un- 
limited space,  and  whose  hody  and  mind  went 
on  through  time  and  eternity. 

I  have  no  wish  to  belittle  the  work,  the 
researches,  an  I  the  teachinirs  of  tin-  ^^reat  scien- 
tists; hut  I  woul(!  point  out  that  only  where 
they  have  been  applied  to  the  building  of  n»w 
forms  of  usefulness  to  mankind,  from  phe- 
nomena which  mind  has  already  provided  for 
that  purpo.se,  have  they  been  of  use.  Scietice 
has  never  disco\   red  a  wav  to  make  artificially 
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anvllimj^   thn»    iiiiiul   Ii,.s   ulr.-.i.lv    iii.uir   for   im. 
No   iiiMM    liMs  vsrr   livnl   « lio  «oiiM   niak.'   h    srril 
•  >f    anv    pimif  ;     who    i-oiil.i    iM.iki-    iron    or    «oM 
lioin  .Miiv  ollirr  Mll)s|„il<r;     u  ||o  .-oi||<|   I,,!..'  ,inv 
.onil.inafion   of  rliniii.als   arxl   luiiM   Ihrnfn.m 
M   fish;    or   who  has   foiiixi   Ihr  nirr  for   liiini/in 
sukn.ss    ainon^r     |)oisoiioii>    ,iiiii    .|r,av.«|    ma 
«.  rials.      Wlu'u   man    has   stihii,.,!    fhr   works   of 
nniul   an«i   hax  «rul. /ivon  »|   to   iisr  thmi    for   thr 
hnirfif  of  his  frMow  s,  thru  his  work  has  rrsiilfrd 
III  sju-rrss,  MS  wifiM'ss  thr  womh-rs  of  thosr  who 
havr  .xprriiiinitr.l  with  .l.rt  ririt  y.    Th.sr  mni 
tiirnrtl  thrir  attnilioii  to  (hscov«'riii^  a  way   to 
iisr    til.'    foivrs    whi«'h    mind    had    alrnuly    pro- 
vi<li<I.   and    t...     ivsiilt    was    th«'    t.lc^rraph,    thr 
th'ctrif  h^ht  and  thr  tcl.phom-.  to  mention  hiit 
a  frw  of  thrir  marvi'Is.      Hut  siippo^,.  tliom-  nun 
had  ht.n  contnit  iiH-nly  t«)  try  to  disc,>v.>r  what 
•  loctririty    was    mad*-    of.    .iiid    I     w    thry    coiiM 
iiiakr  artificial  li^lifnin^:    do  y  mi  siippo.so  that 
wr  should  have  ha(l  thr  Ixiufit  <^f  any  of  those 
mod«'rn  inventions? 

I  can  sec  uo  hcncfit  to  mankind  in  knowing 
th«-  distance  from  the  eartli  to  either  the  nearest 
«M-  the  farthest  star.  We  can  only  accept  the 
statement  of  the  mai.  who  tells  us  what  that 
<listance  is.  and  the  instruments  with  which  he 
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iiiniKtins  tliiit  Hi'^lMrK  Imiii/^  iimiii  niiiilr,  itn 
lliintnir  falliMr,  inorcovrr,  »vim  IIidii^Ii  il 
wriT  posNilili'  (nr  iis  In  ^o  ov<i  iiv  slip  of 
(lir  Hiiy  luitl  <-lM'rk  ii|»  liis  fi^iiits  mIIIi  ji  vuril 
stick,  li«i»  tniK  II  -.vuiilil  u<'  lifivc  ii(l«li'f|  l«i  the 
wrlfurr  nrid  lia|i|HiM -ss  ol  liiiti       nl  v  liv  ^o  duiti^  f" 

Tin  IT  in  hill  nil)  sciiiK  <  wliirli  is  uoilliv  of 
sIihIv,  iuhI  IIimI  is  llir  scii-nci-  of  liiiriiaii  w<|f(ir<  ; 
all  oIIht  is  vaiiily    "nl  vrxnIiMii  of  H|Mnl. 

To  the  itfultr  who  is  iiM'liiiiil  In  njrri  tin- 
fart  timt  all  things  arc  iiiiriri,  and  win*  ^lill  holds 
to  the  Ihrory  Hiat  the  rarth  and  ivcrvlnin^ 
tli«-|-('(tii  Has  rrcalrd  in  the  iH-^^iiinin^,  ami  that 
nothing  has  hmi  created  since,  as  well  as  those 
who  do  not  helieve  in  a  future  existence,  I  woii!«l 
put  this  (juestion,  "llov  do  you  a«'count  for 
the  new  f.irnis  of  life  which  are  (onsta-ttly 
appearinir  on   the  planet.''" 

If  the  first  iii/m  ai.d  woman,  and  the  .  st 
aniiiKils,  and  the  first  plants  wen-  i-n-utcd,  th«ii 
that  creation  wouhl  have  ended  with  their  lives. 
Ileliev<'rs  in  the  creative  theory  tell  us  that 
iiothin^^  has  hec-n  cnale<l  since  the  original 
hiiildin^  of  tlie  universe;  hut  if  new  creatures 
sprung  from  those  first  created,  th<'n  that  was 
a  new  creation,  and  so  with  every  succecflin^ 
ji^eneration.     For  if  we  plant  a  seed,  and  in  due 
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season  that  seed  produces  ten  more  seeds  each 
Hs  b,g  as  the  original  one,  then  those  ten  seeds 
must  have  been   recently   created,   unless   they 
are    as  I  say,  rebuilt  from  material  which  has 
existed  m  various  forms,  always;    but  if  they 
are   new   creations,    what   becomes   of   the   old 
bodies  which  have  died  and  decayed?     I  do  not 
ask  what  became  of  the  mind  which  animated 
them,  because  the  persons  to  whom  I  put  this 
question  do  qot  believe  that  anything  but  the 
human  species  possesses  mind.     But  what  be- 
comes of  the  materials  of  which  all  the  past 
generations  of  plant  and  animal  life  were  made? 
If    these    materials    had    been    added    to    the 
original  earth  of  this  planet,  then   the  earth 
would  have  been  continually  increasing  in  size. 
Scientists  can  tell  us  the  approximate  weight 
of  the  earth,  and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
for    them    to    calculate    how    many    years    it 
would  take  to  double  the  weight  of  the  earth 
by  the  addition  of  the  decayed  vegetable  and 
animal   matter   which   is   constantly   being   re- 
turned to  it.  .r  s     « 

Further,  if  the  first  man  and  woman  were 
made  of  dust,  what  have  all  the  succeeding 
generations  of  man  and  animals  been  made 
from?     Of  course,  if  the  reader  is  one  of  the 
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orthodox,  who  closes  his  mind  to  facts,  ho  will 
answer,  "Dust  also";  hut  he  knows  that  this 
is  not  true,  except  in  so  far  as  we  may  say  that 
dust  and  man  are  hoth  the  manifestations  of 
mind. 

There  can  be  no  other  answer  than  that  all 
matter  which  at  present  exists  has  existed 
always,  and  that  that  same  matter  is  used  over 
and  over  again   by   the  great   directive   mind. 
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hurry,    ciilmly    and    dr  liherately,    makinf^,    (Jis 
solvhijr,  find    remaking      the   niicle-is  of   the  mm 
Hppciirs. 

The   nucleus   of   the   sun    is    invi.sihh*. 

Af,{('s  pass  mind  lestin;^  never  the  sim  in 
its  full  ^lory  shines  in  space. 

'I'he  .sun  and  its  ^lory  'ire  invisihie,  for  there 
arc  none  to  sec  them.  Through  endless  a^^cs 
mind     goes     on,     assemhlin;^     the    electrons     of 
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attiv.itin^  mind,  directing  tlitiii:  working?  out 
its  minor  problems,  dispersing  thorn  again,  and, 
at  last,  a  plant  appears. 

The  plant  is  invisible,  for  there  is  no  organ- 
ism which  is  capable  of  receiving  the  sensation 
•>f  sight,  and  mind  itself  does  not  feel  the  need 
of  the  hnmaii   senses. 

And  meanwhile  all  the  creatures  that  have 
lived  since  the  beginning  of  history — and  you 
and  I — and  all  the  creatures  that  shall  live  in 
future  ages— sleep  in  the  womb  cf  time  -  which 
is  min<l. 

More  ages  roll  by,  and  directive  mind  enter- 
nig  and  controlling  from  within  one  of  the 
forms  which  it  has  constructed  of  the  activat- 
ing, an  animal  lives. 

Still  more  ages  pass,  and  eventually  the 
njost  highly  endowed  of  all  animals— man — 
exists,  and  the  sun,  the  plants,  and  all  the  other 
manifestations  of  mind  which  have  been  accumu- 
lating through  the  ages  become  visible  and 
tangible,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem,  so  far 
as  it  applies  to  this  earth,  is  henceforth  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  human  organism. 

For  this  purpose  the  great  directive  uiind 
sets  up  for  the  particles  of  itself  which  operate 
on  this  planet,  images  and  impressions  by  means 
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of  which  it  can  deal  \  ith  the  activating  iniiiii 
witli  which  it  must  co-operate. 

C/iti  we  tnico  the  means  hv  which  th«se 
thin,'^s  were  tlone?  Dimly,  through  our  j^rain  of 
directivity,  we  can  follow  the  general  process, 
but  we  cannot  tin<l  words  to  descrihe  onr 
discoveries. 

Before  the  first  animal  appeared  upon  the 
earth  a'ons  of  ages  tiad  passed;  hut  man  to-dav 
sits  in  his  chemist's  laboratory,  or  his  study, 
and  endeavors  to  find  the  secret  of  making  life 
— of  making  that  which  was  never  made  and  can 
never  be  made — of  making  that  which  has  al- 
ways been  and  will  always  be. 

He  endeavors  in  the  course  of  his  little  lioui 
of  huuKinity  to  solve  all  the  secrets  of  time  and 
eternity.     He  does  not  succeed. 

And  his  eif'orts  are  not  only  futile,  but 
absolutely  wortldess.  Mind  long  ago  worked 
out  the  only  way  for  any  species  of  life  to 
successfully  reproduce  itself.  So  why  try  to 
answer  an  enigma  which  was  answi  red  for  us 
countless  centuries  since ! 

When  mind  has  once  worked  out  a  problem 
and  proved  the  answer  to  its  own  satisfaction — 
when  mind  allows  any  process  to  go  on  un- 
disturbed,   then    we    may    be    sure    that    tha^ 
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piirliculrir     piirt     of     tlii>     pnihinn     Iihn     Imm-ii 
answt'nMl  in   tlir  only   poHMililo  prrfcct   wuv- 

Many  tlionsiuuls  of  ri'nliirics  a^o  llir  rfcr 
!inl  niinil.  iiffor  ronntlrHH  scricM  of  cxpt'rinu'nls, 
tK'ciiird  upon  the  only  pcrffj-l  wiiy  in  wlii<'li 
lliis  pliinrt  foiild  niiiintH'n  its  sluipr  and  its 
position,  the  ^l(•a^^<  whirh  wouM  t-nsmt'  its 
porprtnally  rrv«)lvin;^  iil  a  ciTtain  H\f<l  spcrd ; 
an<l  so  lon^  as  tlu*  ftornal  mind  dcsiri's,  slmpr, 
position  and  sptHnl  will  n'niain  tin-  snntr. 

Is  it  ronjotrly  possible  that  uny  on*-  of  us, 
or  all  of  U.S,  ran,  in  a  ^onoration  or  an  a|,(o, 
ri««liscovor  tho  nictliods  of  the  universal  nn'nd 
«»r  improve  upon  those  methods P 

The  l)ahe  knows  nothing  of  the  forces  whieh 
pr«»pel  its  carriage  or  rock  its  cra<lh',  and  if 
it  couhl  learn  of  these  forces  it  would  still  he 
incapable  of  improving  upon  or  oven  imitating 
them. 

The  tadpole,  swinmn'ng  in  his  pon<l,  may 
concei\al)ly  learn  the  constituents  of  the  weeds 
which  grow  upon  its  floor.  It  may  learn  that 
its  native  element  is  composed  of  H-'O,  and  it 
may  be  able  to  tell  how  many  tadpole  tails' 
lengths  it.s  pond  extends  from  side  to  side.  Yet 
knowing  all  this,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  ever 
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CHAPTER  XII 

More  Explanation 

A  MAN  of  deeply  thoughtful  mind  sits  Ik- 
ncath  an  apple  tree,  and  presently  an  apple 
drops  upon  his  head.  The  shock  arouses  his 
faculty  of  thought,  and  he  discovers  the  law  of 
gravitation. 

Having  discovered  that  law,  what  has  he 
actually  discovered .'' 

Nothing  more  than  man  has  known  for 
ages.  Ho  has  simply  found  words  to  explain 
what  man  has  always  been  aware  of,  though  he 
had  no  language  in  which  to  express  his 
knowledge. 

We  explain  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  that 
it  is  revolving  at  a  terrific  speed,  that  the  centre 
of  the  earth  tends  to  draw  everything  toward 
it,  and  that  this  fact,  combiwed  with  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  serves  to  overcome 
the  tendency  of  the  ocean  to  fly  off  in  spray 
from  the  sides  of  the  sphere  as  it  revolves,  and 
causes  it  to  remain  in  its  place. 

We  do  not  explain  why  or  how  the  earth 
was  made  sphei'ical  in  shape  instead  of  square 
or  flat;    we  do  not  explain  what  the  centre  of 
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the  earth  does  to  dniw  tinners  toward  itself, 
or  why  the  atmosphere  exerts  any  pressure 
upon  the  earth's  surface,  and  we  do  not  even 
know  wliy  or  how  the  earth  revolves. 

We  altogether  fail  to  explain  why  forces 
which  are  power<^'  1  enoug;!!  to  hold  the  ocean  to 
the  side  of  the  globe  do  not  crush  like  eggshells 
the  feef)le  buildings  v  Inch  men  erect. 

Vet  when  we  understand  that  there  is  mind 
in  every  grain  of  earth,  in  every  drop  of  water, 
and  in  every  atom  of  the  atmosphere;  that 
there  is  activating  mind  in  all  these,  and  that 
activating  mind  is  governed  and  controlled  bv 
the  great  directive  mind,  each  grain  and  drop 
and  atom  having  its  own  particular  little  part 
to  do  in  maintaining  for  a  space  the  form  which 
the  directive  mind  would  have  it  hold — when  we 
realize  this,  can  we  not  also  realize  that  it  is 
not  only  useless,  but  unnecessary  for  us  to 
endeavor  to  find  out  by  what  means  these  things 
are  done,  or  to  frame  laws  of  any  kind  to 
accoi   it   for  them.^ 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  particles  of 
activating  mind  as  nianifested  in  matter  attract 
their  opposite  while  repelling  their  like,  and  in 
attempting  to  explain  cohesion  it  is  taught  that 
in  any  given   mass  the  mutual  attraction   and 
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repulsion  of  the  compoiieiif  Jitoms  are  so  eveiilv 
balanced  as  to  (rive  stability  to  the  whole.     Of 
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course,   this   explanation    is   merely   a    f 
words  in  which  to  descrihe  what  is  ob 


it  does  not  at  all  account  for  the  nature  of  the 


force  which 


^ive.s  attraction   to  one  atom   and 


repulsion  to  another.     Hut  however  we  account 


for  it,  the  fact  remains  that  in  nuitter 


opposite 


attracts  opposite,  whilr  like  repels  like.  The 
reason  is  found  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
higher  forms  of  activation  —  plant,  animal,  and 
human  life. 

We    find    that    the   question    resolves    itself 
into  that  of  sex,  the  attraction  of  the  male  for 
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tive   mind   in    order   to   carry   on 
building  new  forms  for  directivity  to  carr 
its  problems  with. 
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affinity  only  in  its  like,  for  eventually  all 
directive  mind,  reachino-  perfection,  will  become 
one  and  the  same,  and  all  will  be  alike.  It  would 
be  better,  perhaps,  to  say  that  all  directive  nnnd 
is  fundamentally  and  intrinsically  alike  at  all 
times,  but  that  throuoh  error  and  false  teach- 
ing  during    the    term    of    their    human    tenure 
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many  of  its  purtic-lcs  \hvouu-  for  ii  timo  in- 
assimiluhlo  with  \hv  ^rcat  universal  mind  and 
so  must  ^o  on  until,  for  thomsclvos,  tlu'V  liavo 
found  their  way  ba^k  to  perfection. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  subject  of  tlie  inter- 
changeability  of  sex  sufficiently  fully  in  an 
earlier  chapter  of  this  l)ook,  and  I  have  also 
pointed  out  that  we  may  regard  directivity  and 
activation  as  the  male  and  female  respectively 
of  mind;  but,  of  course,  I  did  not  wish  the 
reader  to  take  tjiis  comparison  too  litcrallv. 
Rather,  I  intended  it  as  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that,  as  male  and  female  must  combine  in 
the  building  of  any  new  form  of  life,  activating 
and  directive  mind  nuist  work  together  if  the 
human  being  is  to  be  perfect. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  however,  that  the 
tendency  of  the  activating  mind  to  an«algamate 
with  its  opposite,  while  the  directive  mind 
chooses  the  association  of  none  but  its  like,  is 
easily  productive  of  constant  conflict  between 
the  two:  for  the  activating  mind  is  content 
with  having  found  physical  beauty,  while  direc- 
tivity looks  for  l)eauty  of  mind,  and  the  two 
are  not  always  found  in  the  one  body. 

It  was  fashionable  a  decade  ago  to  talk  of 
affinities  and   soul   mates,  a   fashion   which   was 
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cjirrled  to  absurd  lengths,  with  the  result  that 
it  died  from  ridicule.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
more  truth  in  tlie  theories  which  were  then  put 
forward  than  many  of  us  care  to  admit.  It  is 
not  hy  any  means  iiivariahly  the  case  tliat  two 
persons  who  meet,  "fall  in  love,"  and  marry, 
are  at  all  suitably  mated.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that  amon^  people  who  marry  early  in  life 
it  happens  more  often  than  not,  that  after  a  few 
years  one  or  other  realizes  that  their  union  was 
a  mistake. 

In  the  present  sta^e  of  our  civilization  there 
is  no  other  remedy  than  for  such  persons  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  job.  But  we  cainiot 
look  for  any  benefit  to  the  race  as  a  result  of 
such  marriages,  and  sooner  or  later  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  it  is  more  immoral  and  more 
productive  of  evil  to  condemn  two  such  people- 
to  drag  'Mvt  their  lives  chained  to  one  another, 
than  it  woidd  be  to  dissolve  their  marriage  and 
to  .set  them  free  tf,  endeavor  to  fiiid  their 
proper  mate. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  many  compli- 
cations which  must  be  taken  into  account,  such 
as  the  care  of  any  children  which  may  have  been 
the  fruit  of  such  an  union  ;  and  althougli  T  can- 
not   discuss     sue'      questions     in     the     present 
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volnuu.,  tluvs..  ,lift,V„lti,.s  ,uv  all  cnpnhlr  of  sol,, 
'"";-  '""'   ^'"'A-   '""'^f  '»«•  ->lvv.l  lM.to.v  ,„n„   ran 
•nak.  a,.v  ap,„v<-ial,l,.  pn.^MVss  i„  hi.    jo,„.„..v 
Ins    st,.u;.„.|,.    |,,t,v,r„    tlu.    HctivHH„^r    a.ul 
'"•''•mt.vr  mln.l  is  „„f  ,,.„Hn..,|  h,  i„<livi,h,als. 
'x't    ■-  .VHlnuv,!   i„    H,.  ,„ass,   i„   stat.s  and   i„ 
nations. 

Ill   tlu-  solitary   individnal  it   shows  itself  in 
Pi'.ysu-al  ,„•  ,n..ntal  ill-hoaltl,      WHrfui-..  hrtwcvn 
l'"<lv  nn.l  ,nin(i.     I,,  thr  .na.ri..!  conple  it  shows 
■"    constant    l)ickcM-in^r   and    .|„a,-n«|s- wa,-    Ik- 
tw..rn    the    sexes.       In    the    nation    it    ,nanifests 
■tself  n,    the  pe,-pet„al  st,-„n.^r|,  „f  the  ,nasses, 
"ho    a,e    nnselfishlv    toilin^r    f„,    the    benefit    of 
nituie  ^rcu.j-ations  a^^ainst   those  who  ca.v  f,,,- 
^^^^ih^us     l>ft     Hump     o„„    afr^r,.andi.en.ent    and 
mateiud    pleasn.es;     and    inte,-nationaII.v    it    is 
sl.oun  l,y  the  strife  into  whi<h  many  widesp,.ead 
nations  uuxy  be  thr(,w„   |,y  0,,,.  ^-ounti-y   whirl, 
tnes  to  rule  the  rest  of  niaTikind  by  foi'ce. 

In  eyery  case  it  ,esults  i„  war  and  snflVr- 
'M^,  the  in.sery  eansed  increasing  natn.-ally 
with  the  number  of  individuals  inyoKed. 

If  this  conflict  is  natural,  we  may  ask,  .Must 
It  not  continue  so  h,,,^-  as  n.an  cont'inues.^  \o » 
AVhen  the  one  law  is  fully  unde.stood  and 
obeyed,    this    conflict    will     cease,     for     if    the 
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man     is     |>i()fHi-|y     fmiiicrl. 


(h'VcN.p.jl  mimI  ((ilMi^r,.,!,   ,^   Mill  ^r,a,|ually   n. 

Mic   activating   iiiiti(i    to    its   „wri    level, 

l)o<ly  will  fiiHl  its  plf-asme  in  the  <|(Ii^r|,ts  of  tin 


I    til 


inin«l,    instead    of    the    nnnd    tak 


tl. 


joys  of  the  hodv. 


iii^    |)lea>(ire    in 


Min<l,  hein^r  ,i||   thinos,  is  mind's  only   law. 

We  speak  •>f  ^ood  and  evil.  What  is  ^r,,,.*! .' 
What  is  evil.>  Merely  names  MJiich  we  have 
Kivfii  to  tinners  whirh  displease  iis,  to  hahits 
with  which  we  are  not  in  accord,  or  to  that 
which  causes  iis  pain  or  iinhappiness  in  r.iir 
Iiimian  form. 

Man  has  f(»iiii(l  dnrin|r  the  centuries  in  which 
he  has  existed  that  certain  action;*  or  rides  of 
conduct  are  inexpedient,  that  tlky  do  not  tend 
to  happiness  for  him  or  his.  jle  (hscover<-d 
loner  apro,  for  instance,  that  cruelty  and  vio- 
lence hrin^  reprisal,  and  that  the  human  animal 
when  wronged  will  seek  reven^r<.,  arid  so  commit 
another  wron^.  Man,  therefore,  says  that 
cruelty  and  violence  are  sins  and  that  none 
shall  conunit  these  sins:  hut  he  <f\vvs  no  satis- 
factory reason  for  the  avoidance  of  crimes  of 
violence. 

It  is  not  a  satisfactory  reason  f(»r  the  non- 
committal   of    any     a«'tion     in     which    we    finrl 
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prrsmt  pinisinv  to  say  that  wr  know  it  will 
•  vontiially  n.sult  miploasantU'  for  ..nrsrlvts.  or, 
i»  «'Hi.T  wonls,  that  u,.  shall  Iw  pyuuslml  for 
NO  (loin^. 

\\\'  arc  inconsistnit  wlini  w«-  sav  to  lhr 
rriininal,  "If  y<Mi  aro  vioNnf  and  ..riici  you  will 
<-aus».  unhappiniss  to  yonr  ft«||,.ws,  anil  fl.on- 
forr  wi'  shall  lu«  ,rnil  and  vic.lriit  to  yon." 

'I'lu-  law  of  "an  vyv  for  an  cyr,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,"  is  a  had  law  and  an  inunoral  ono. 

If  wo  have  proved  that  any  partic.dur 
foursi.  ,)f  action  inivitahly  leads  "to  pain  and 
unhappinoss  to  onr  fellows,  tha»  is  sufficient 
reason  for  the  ahandoninent  of  that  course  of 
action,  irrespoctiv  of  tin-  con.s.«qu».nces  to 
ourselves. 

The  hiw  of  nnnd  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  happiness  of  the  individual  only: 
it  is  concerned  with  tl\e  happiness  of  the  entire 
race  and  the  entire  universe. 

To  the  ^reat  iniiversal  mind,  hoth  what  we 
call  ^ood  and  what  we  call  evil  are  necessary  in 
this  world  in  order  that  man's  individual  mind 
may  prove  for  itself  that  only  that  which  is 
^ood  can  result  in  perfect  happiness. 

For  the  woikinjjr  out  of  the  problem,  hoth 
those  we  call  sinners  and   those  we  call  saints 
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(icrfccf. 


«',     'iiul     that. 


so 


i> 


imperfect,   no   part    i- 


Ff  "lie   man    is   wickeW,   all    ni 


en    are   e(|iiallv 


to    lilamc,    for    it    is    tlic    following    after    false 
KoHs  ami  the  rejection  of  t>.e  help  of  the  ^rnat 


nniHJ  which  I 


las  resulted  in  the  chaot 


of    human    society    today;     ami    whil 


ic  condition 


content    to   let   cliao 


<■     we    are 


s    remain  :  wfnie   we  can 


outcast      women,     ill-nourishe<l     childre 
slave-driyen  men,  and  make  no  eflr)rt  t 


see 


M, 


the  I 


awi 


o  remo< 


and 
lei 


N  which  not  only  allow  these  things,  hut 
arc  the  .lircct  cause  of  them,  then  .-ach  and 
every  one  of  us  is  equally  to  hiame  for  tlie  sins 
of  our  fellows. 


The  things  which  we  speak  of 


as  crime  a 


lid 


sin    can    on 


ly    he    so    descrihed    as    they    affect 


humanity,  for  to  the  ^reat  direct 
is  neither  sin  nor  virt 


ive  mind  there 
ue,  saint  nor  sinner.    T 


the   jjrreat    mind    all    things   are   good    and    all 
ings  are  necessary,  and  the  had  is  nee 


th 


order  to  teach  man,  from   his  own   ex 
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«lmt  only  tl.r  ^oo.l  ran   \v>u\  to  happj.u.s.  »,h| 
pcTh'ction. 

TIk-  frrvnt  mUul  nciHur  Imfi.s  nor  fmnislics, 
for  all  of  us  an-  a  part  of  ItMlf.  and  wl.v  .sho„j,| 
"nnci  punish  any  part  of  itsrlf  f,„.  j;,;,,^,  t|,^ 
task   It   was  appointed  t«>  do! 

TIk'  virtuous  man,  as  cruel  in  his  intolrr- 
nnrv  and  sHf-suffiricnry  as  thr  wicked  n.an  in 
his  SU1.  arrogates  to  himself  the  ri^rht  to  judm. 
and  to  punish  his  wicked  fellow-umn.  Sooner 
or  later  the  «reat  mind  has  finished  with  him 
also,  and  he  is  taken  hence:  and  to  the  surprise 
of  hoth,  the.v  discover  that  one  was  no  m.»re  to 
hv  praise.1  or  hiamed  than  the  other,  for  each 
has  done  that  which  he  was  intende.l  to  do,  aiu: 
the  experience  of  each  is  added  to  the  sum  and 
Koi's  to  make  up  the  total. 
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(  IIAPTIIH   XIII 

Ik  n.in.l  has  set  ifsolf  t„  flu-  tusk  „f  s«lvi„<r 
n  ruhUc.,  it  n.Hv  I,,  aske.l,  What  is  th.  rmtun- 
of  that  r'uhlU? 

I  have  said  Uvfon-  that  .ni.ul  never  „,„.ks 
for  fa.h.re,  hut  aluays  for  suecess,  an.l  that 
MU-eess,  so  far  as  this  worhl  is  ,.<.,u-erne,l,  lies 
»n  the  happiness  of  all  Its  livin^r  inhahitants- 
therefore  we  may  be  s„re  that  what  we  have 
to  do  here  is  to  prove  that  only  in  one  way  can 
H.at  happnu-ss  and  perfeetion  he  attained". 

Kaeh  individual  is  l,ut  a  part  of  nnnd  eon,- 
pK"to;  eaeh  nation  is  hut  a  ,>art ;  the  entire 
'uin.an  race  is  only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of 
the  universal  n.ind,  and  for  this  reason  all  of 
us  are  uifluonced  by  others. 

No  drop  of  the  oeean  can  ^r„  the  way  it 
chooses:  it  must  l)e  ^'overned  hv  the  will  of 
the  whole,  an.l  the  whole  a^min  must  eonfor.n 
to  the  desire  of  nnrul  universal.  So  with  man  • 
there  is  not  one  of  us  who  alone  ,an  work  out 
Ins  cmnplete  happiness,  for  the  man  who 
H.iaormes  himself  to  he  happy,  without  consider- 
-M-   the   effects    up..,,    oth.-rs    of   his    happines>. 
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•Hs  never  learnt  what  luippincss  is,  and  is  hut 
nstak^n^   the   pleasure   of   self-indulgence    for 
ihv  frroatov  joy  ..f  .uiselfisl,  love. 

The  desire  for  happiness  and  ^ood  is  in- 
''c-ent  M,  all  „,en,  even  those  nhL  actions 
would  su^.^.est  that  the.y  love  only  evil;  and 
Mns  n.herent  desire  leads  us,  throu^rh  lack  of 
'•nderstandui^r,  to   strange   results 

One  sees   i„    .-iches   the   road   to   happiness. 
Spurnu,^  the  weak.r  ones  who  sink  beside  the 
PHth    hnnsu)^  and  trampling,  those  who  stand 
t«-,xt  hun  and  his  desire,  he  snatches  ruthless- 
y   fron,   every  trusting  hand   until   he   reaches 
'"«    goal,    with    heart    embittered    and    mind 
po..soned,  and  his  glorious  fruit  of  riches  turns 
o  ash<^s  u.  his  nu,uth.     Vet  though  he  realizes 
ts  worthlessness,  he  needs  must  strive  to  add  to 
-    wealth,    until    eternal    nnnd,    pitying    his 
fool.h  nnsery,  dissolves   and   re-embraces  hin,. 
1  ho  th.ef,  seeuig  the  tinsel  gauds  with  which 
the   Cro-sus    surrounds    himself,    mistakes    them 
for  the  s.gns  of  perfect   happiness.      To  gain 
that  happmess  for  himself  he  lays  in  «  .it  and 
••obs    the   plutocrat.      He    finds     that     he     has 
Jfrasped  a  bubble  which  bursts  i„  his  hand,  and 
he   Ks   no   nearer   the   attainment   of  hi.s   desire 
The  object  of  both  has  been  self-gratification,' 
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irtppiness. 


hat  the  happiness  of  one  depends  upon  the 
Impp.ness  of  all,  there  will  |,e  neither  rid,  nor 
poor,  and  for  that  reason  envv  and  <rvo.<\  will 
have  vanished  from  the  earth.  " 

The  ma;.l..n  dreams  of  love  and  the  happi- 
ness   whieh    only    true    love    can    hrin^-;    hut 
'xrause  of  nnproper  training  of  her   vouthful 
m.nd   and   the   resultant   lack   of   knowledc^e   of 
he   one   law-the   need    of   weio-hing   carefullv 
.otH-een  that  «hich  is  hut  the  natural  desire  of 
he  activating  mind   to  join   its   opposite,  and 
the  less  urgent  and  calmer  choice  of  directivitv 
seekmg  its  perfect  affinity  among  its  like-she 
g.ves   herself  to   one   who   seeks    for   happiness 
only  among  the  earth's  material  pleasures,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  gentle  Xazarene  upon  one 
such  was,  "Much  shall  be  forgiven  her,  for  she 
has  loved  much." 

The  young  girl  starting  in  life,  and  the 
young  man  who  sets  forth  upon  the  c^reat 
adventure,  both  instinctively  feel  that  pe'rfect 
ove  wdl  bring  perfect  happiness;  but  their 
teaching  has  not  led  them  to  realize  that  if 
love  be  tainted  with  selfishness  it  is  not  perfect, 
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.iiul  iiiMiiv  n  lift-  is  wncknl  hrcniisc  of  this  taint. 
()iu<  or  tli.>  otiu-r  inav  hr  so  full  of  self  love  timt 
tlirv  fiil  to  ronsidn-  the  hfr  of  tho  tmv  they 
f)rof<>ss  to  .luiisli,  ,ui(l  though  that  one  may 
Im'  coiifciit  to  v^Y,u'v  self  and  to  hyr  ontin-ly  f(»r 
Ihr  soIHsh  othn-.  y.f  thtir  h)y(.  is  imperfect, 
and  therefore  «;umot  hrin^-  trne  happiness  to 
."fher.  i 

Both  the  thi.f  and  the  harUit  an-  hut 
searehin^r  yainly  for  what  the  ^rreat  mind  has 
inlende<l  them  to  help  olh«rs  to  find,  and  so, 
too.  with  all  «)ther  classes  of  what  we  call  crinn- 
nals.  If  we  put  the  welfan  of  our  own  hody 
or  of  our  own  )ul  (for  the  man  who  refuses 
to  study  the  earthly  welfan-  of  his  fellows  while 
he  seeks  the  future  saUation  of  his  own  soid 
is  as  much  a  t-rinnnal  as  the  thief  or  the  harlot) 
hefore  that  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  our 
follows,  we  shall  never  attain  to  perfect 
happiness. 

When  I  speak  of  putting  the  welfare  of 
the  souls  (which  are  the  minds)  of  others 
hefore  our  own,  I  am  not  su^^estin^  that  we 
should  endeavor  to  coerce  others  into  ^oin«r 
the  way  which  we  helieye  to  ho  the  ri^ht  one. 
It  sliould  not  he  forgotten  that  we  are  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  parts  of  the  whole,  and  that, 
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HM'n'f<»i(',  not   nt\y  one  coiiisr  of  liiiiiiiiri   action 
is    invuridhlv    ri^lit    or   inva  liiild  y    vM(»n^. 

^Vitllin  (I  (lay's  journty  of  ns  lies  Puradisc. 
Its  ^atis  ;irc  f>pcn  wide.  l''ioni  its  slirltcrc*! 
•rhulcs  the  strains  of  ninsic  rich  and  rare  float 
out  n|>on  the  hrcc/c.  Swcif  voices,  dinilv  heard. 
«'hII  to  ns,  "Mere  are  rest  anri  happiness  and 
peace."  Itnl  onr  <ye.s  are  hiinded :  nc  cannot 
see  the  hands  that  heckon  ns  iifton  the  wav. 
Always  we  i^rnore  the  reality  and  folhnv  the 
mirage.  Slight in^  the  torch  of  truth  we  choose 
the  wijl-o'-the  wisp  for  ^nlde,  so  that  instead 
of  reachin^r  the  de|ectal)le  heights  of  nnitual 
love,  trust,  and  happiness,  we  wander  still  in 
tlu  "v   of  despair,   sinkiriff  d<'«'per   into    the 

iiio.  f  jealousy,  ;rreed   and   hate. 

i,et  us  first  make  ((uite  certain  that  what 
we  are  doin^  is  ri^ht  for  us  to  do,  hefore  we 
attempt  to  show  others  the  way  for  theni  to 
act  ;  then,  when  we  are  (juite  sure  of  the  correct 
iiess  of  our  own  course,  we  may  he^in  to  in(juire 
into  the  needs,  the  circumstances,  and  the 
environment  of  others:  and  where  these  things 
arc  proventinfj  a  fellow-human  from  attaining; 
happiness,  we  should  cruleavor  to  cliange  them 
so  that  ho  or  she  may  he  helped  to  find  for 
tht'njselvos  tlio  perfect   way. 
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It  ..s  useless  for  us  to  enact  arbitrary  laws 
H..d  to  nnagine  that  because  they  suit  us  thev 
."ust  ,„ev.tably  lead  to  happiness  for  all.  We 
Hnnot  bu,ld  a  new  structure  on  a  rotten 
foundafon  and  it  is  the  very  foundations  of 
n.odern  society  which  are  rotten. 

It  .s  of  little  use  to  cry  "Abolish  this,  that, 
or  the  other  abuse,"  and  expect  that  .e  are 
f^omjr  to  reform  the  world  overnight.  The  ^reat 
2  "^^7"PJ'«^^'^  '•*«  «'ork  slowly  and  steadily 
thou  h  the  course  of  n.any  years,  and  .nan 
must  do  the  same. 

Revolutions  may  seem  fine  and  splendid,  but 
fhey  accomplish  little  but  misery  for  the  time 
-throwing  down  one  dynasty  of  plutocrats 
Hiid  aristocrats,  merely  to  found  a  new  one; 
and  when  this  ,s  done,  mankind  sinks  back  into 
.ts  old  errors  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  it  is  no 
nearer  the  end  of  its  journey  than  before. 

l.ir  greatest  need  for  the  present  genera- 
t.on  Ks  tie  mtelligent  study  and  understanding 
of  the  oae  law  of  mind,  love.  When  it  has  fully 
understood  this  law  and  has  trained  its  children 
o  understand  it  also,  it  can  safely  leave  the 
fur  Jier  working  out  of  the  problem  to  succeed- 
ing generations. 
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CHAPTKH   XIV 

Havk  VVk  a  I-'hkk  Will? 

Thk  reader  mnv  ask.  Is  ,„v  theory  one  that 
will  support  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  or  doi-s 
it   tend  to   refute  that  doctrine? 

Bearin^r  in  nnnd  the  interdependence  of  all 
individual  units  of  n.in.l,  I  d„  not  see  how-  we 
c-HU  look  for  any  hut  a  very  limited  amount  of 
freedom  as  human  hein^s. 

Liherty  and   freedom,  so   far  as   this  earth 
IS  concerned,  are  purely  relative  terms.    We  are 
all  free,  theoretically,  to  wander  where  we  will 
in   the   confines   of   this   earth;     hut    there   our 
hl)erty  ends,  and  very  h'^^■  are  ahle  to  exercise 
to  the  full  even  that  limited  amount  of  freedom 
for  the  lives  of  others  who  are  dependent  upon 
us    prevent    us    from    doing    so    in    fact,    even 
tliouf^h  we  would. 

A  man  may  he  of  an  exceedingly  peaceful 
nature,  and  his  only  wish  be  to  live  and  die  on 
terms  of  amity  with  all  his  fellows.  War  breaks 
out,  he  sees  his  country  wronged,  and  he  volun- 
teers to  go  forth  to  battle  for  the  land  of  his 
birth  and  to  die  in  defence  of  those  whom  he 
loves.     We  say  that  he  acts  of  his  own  free  will ; 
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'>'«t  ,n  H.e  excrnse  of  that  free  will  ho  Has 
ffovorned  and  c.npelled  by  the  actions  „f 
others,  of  who.,.  I„  all  prohabiiity  ho  know 
noth...^. 

In  theory,  I  a...  froo  to  write  this  hook  or  to 
leave  .t  unwritten.  V.t  actnally  this  work  is 
Hl>soh.tely  unconnected  with  any  such  tJ.inff  as 
w.ll  or  w.ll  not  on  ,ny  part,  and  even  as  I  write 
th.s  I  ca.mot  say  whether  it  will  ever  l,e  finished 
or  published. 

Even  suppose  us  all  to  be  free  agents  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  of  the  words;  still,  our 
freedom  ceases  with  the  earth's  limits,  and  we 
eannot  leave  this  planet  and  visit  others,  so 
that  he  term  "free  will"  has  but  little  meaning 
in  actual  fact.  ^ 

Any  individual  is  free  to  engage  on  a  career 
of  rap.ne  and  murder  if  he  so  wishes;  but  how 
|ong  would  the  rest  of  us  allow  him  to  retain 
that      oedom  if  he  were  to  do  so.? 

The  liberty  of  the  individual  is  subservient 
to  the  good  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and 
the  free  will  of  each  of  us  circumscribed  by  the 
purpose  of  the  great  directive  mind,  which, 
though  ,t  may  allow  us  to  wander  from  the 
r^ht  path  for  a  time,  will  only  do  so  in  order 
that  we  may  eventually  find  for  ourselves  that 
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it^i.tl.owr„„^,„,v,  and  flu.t  it  cannot  K^^^^^^ 
to  tho  ^oal  W(.  would  attain. 

The  unit  of  nun,|  n,a  v  ur.^U-i  to  add  an.) 
attract  to  ,tsdf,  .„..,..  f, a  disposition   fo 

;::"•"  'T;"'-'''''''-^'^'''"''^"''^''--*-atin^ 

n.n     m  wh.ch  ,t  .s  phu-o...     It  .nay,  allouinZ. 

-tsolf  to  bo  nnslcd  h.v  activating  ch;ires,  ^...u 

»->   -^'l     "   .t-lf  other  aton.s   of  nnnd     'l.icl. 

a.e  almuiv'  wanclorin^.  in  error,  and  its  ^noutl. 

nm>-    thoroforo   not    I,o   advantageous    t'  itself 

or  to  others.     It  n.ay  alio,   itself  to  In-  led  l.v 

other  m.n-is  u;to  ways  of  i^,no,anee  or  vice,  and 

t   may  lead  others   into  error.      On   the  other 

.tself  to  the  detect.on  of  the  n.istakes  n.ade  by 
others  and  the.r  avoidance  hv  itself.  If  it 
chooses  thus  it  cannot  fail  to  attract  to  itself 
unjt^^  Inch  will  aid  it  and  will  increase  its  power 

To  enable  it  to  make  this  choice,  guidance 
Hnd  tra.nH,g  are  at  first,  of  course,  nmh.! ;  but 
«h  n  once  the  conscous  effort  is  „.ade  there 
«wl  be  less  and  less  need  for  help  on  the  part 
of  other  human  beings,  for  the  nnnd  which  once 
>ocon,es  accustomed  to  separating  the  ^..od 
from  the  bad  on  its  own  account  will  seldo.n 
bo  unstaken   as  it  grows  and  increases,  and  it 
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will  fvv]  Ifss  aiul  less  Hu-  nrr,!  „f  ussistancu.. 
It  is  lu-cHUso  „f  this  tK-c(l  for  pnlin.inary 
h-ai„inK  that  thr  po^nitiaiity  of  wonmn,  for 
oithn-  «oo(l  or  evil,  is  >„  ^rvnL  VVoinari  has 
ahiiost  tht«  .„tiri'  rhar^r,.  of,  and  influtiice  over, 
tlu'  hiiinan  iniiul  in  its  wcaktst  stains,  and  it 
is  hfr  inrtunuv,  to  the  ^r.-eatist  extent,  which 
will  set  it  upon  the  ri^rht  road,  or  start  it  upon 
a  diffieult  and  perhaps  hopeless  journey  anion«- 
the  qna^rn.iri.s  of  superstition  and  isnorancis 
hi<rotrv  and  intoleiaiue. 

The  length  of  time  whieh  any  unit  of  mind 
'  -/   take  to  find  its  way   to   perfeetioi.   and  to 
happiness   ean    have  hut    little  effect    upon    the 
universal  mind,  for  the  ^reat  mind  is  not  con- 
cerned   with    time,    hut    with    eternity,    and    it 
knows  that  no  matter  how  far  any  atom  of  mind 
may   stray,  nor   how  lon^  it   may   he  upon   its 
road— no    matter    how    many    tinies    the   mani- 
festations of  activation  which  it  directs  may  he 
dissolved  and  rcassemhled,  the  one  true  wayand 
the     one     perfect     path     have     already  '  heen 
appointed    for   it,   and    this    one   and    only    way 
it   nuist   eventually  take 

We  can  all  learn  from  one  another:  the 
wisest  man  may  learn  some  small  thing  from 
even   the  most   foolish,  and  the  power  we  must 
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Olio  and  acc'pt  H„.  „t|u-r. 

you  M.ay  loan,  fn,,,.  ,„.•,  or  v,.,,,-  n.in.l  ,„av 
'•«'.M-t  .nv  toaol.ings  „itl.  a  M.oor  an.l  .vfus,.  To 
'*•:;;•"•  »»  nutto,..  ..oK-  so„K.tinH.  ,..•  otl....  vo.. 
-  "...vv  h,  a.l,nit  Hk.  K-uH,;  i„  s,.,„o  „av  or 
••Hur  yon  „„„t  sohv  yo.ir  M,.all  part  at'  H... 
I"-'''''*"'^  I'.v  so.,..  ,„.,,,„  „,  „,„„,  ,„„  „.„^j 
;>'-*'P'"-"   VoM.-M.If  to   Hf    i„to   H...  ,,„„,,,,,..      .,.. 

"7  ;;'"V''"  ""•^'  ""'  ^''"  ""--  »■"  f'.hal.lv 

"■  ^;;"  "^ '"'"'  '^"'«  "-i"ip,>i.,o.ss  to  von.  a,.;i 

t<»   <»thorN    tlll-Oll^rl,   you. 

'''"■''     •''■    "^     ^*''"    <''o..so,s     to     |„„d,.r     t)-.. 

expansion  an.l  the.  unfol.lin.  of  his  or  l...rs„,a. 
Pyf'^-J^-  of  .nin.l  ,|o..s  hnt  p„t  off  th..  final 
solv,n«  of  tho  prohl,.,,.  for  a  f.-u  .non-  years  a 
i<^y^^mory,nU^rws:  and  H,.  ,to.-nal  n.ind  ,.oos 
"n  cahnly,  .lispassionatoly,  ^mthorin^.  to^^.th.-r 
.0  nnss.n^r  portions  of  tho  pn..!,,  roass.n.hlin.. 
thorn  ,n  n..w  forms  and  s...  H,,^,  tlu.,,.  forth  a.^aln 
tipon  tla-ir  soaroh  for  tho  trno  way. 

Onooin  a  oontn.-y,  or  a,:  a^ro,  ono  appears 
Hho  has  dono  porfootly  his  part  to  holp  in   th. 
hnal  pr«v,n,ir:   who  has  Larnt,  and  livo.l  aocord- 
■MK  to  tho  ono  la«,  and  tho  world  orncifios  hi,,, 
and  rn.nd  rocoivos  hi,,,  |,ack  unto  itsolf,  and  his 
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phuT  is  noH  m'tli  the  «rcat  rtirnul  miiul.  hi-lp- 
in«  to  ^iiirli-  Hiul  (••uitrol  flir  Icsst-r  p.irtich-s 
wliirli  livv  still  wiiiuh  riii^.  in  sturcjj  of  tlu-  nicho 
of  the  pii//|,.  into  MJiicI,  tluv  shall  tit  in 
firrfcction. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

Mind  Cannot  Think  of  Mind 

We  may  be  assured,  then,  that  only  «rhen 
all  men  have  learnt  that  good  is  desirable  for 
•ts  own  sake;  when  all  shall  have  reached  per- 
fect happmess;    when   the  lion   shall  lie  down 

them-   when"       ^""^   "    ''"^'   "^''"^   '^*"   '"^^ 
"No  one  shall  work  for  money, 
And  no  one  shall  work  forVame- 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working," 
-then,  and  not  till  then,  wil'  the  riddle  of  the 
present   universe  be  proven  and   mind  engage 
upon  its  next  problem. 

For  this  reason,  the  man   who  spends   his 
tune  m  laymg  up  the  treasures  of  earth,  who 
•s  honored  and  lauded  by  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  who  leaves  behind  him  at  last  the  record 
of  great  and  worthless  nothings  accomplished, 
as  a  lastmg  monument   to  his  memory;     the 
scentjst   who   labors   to   invent   new   words   to 
describe  facts  of  which  man  has  alwavs  been 
aware,     but    which    neither   he   nor   thev   can 
account  for;    and  the  poor,  hardworking,  in- 
articulate  httle   man    who   spends    his   life    in 
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unsrlfish  toil,  so  that  In-  may  l»iin^  up  »i  funiilv 
of  future  men  ami  woi.'cn— all  of  tlirsc  arc  of 
us»>  to  the  ^mit  ctoninl  mind;  rach  is  of  equal 
importance  in  tlic  scheme  of  thin/rs,  and  each, 
when  he  has  played  his  part,  will  he  taken  hack, 
to  hecome  a^ain   a    part    of  eternity. 

.Men  .)f  science  have  said  that  mind  cannot 
think  ofinirui.  I  say  that,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  evervthin^r  which  is,  is  mind,  mind  can 
tliink  «)f  nn'nd  eijually  as  well  as  it  can  think 
of  matter. 

We   meet    a   man    who   lias    spent    his    days 
frojn    youth    lahoriii^-    in    the    fields.       Ho    has 
never  had  time  to  learn  words,  nnu  his  soul  is 
therefore   dumh.      Our   paths   conjoin,   and   we 
pass  an  hour  in  his  company.     Then  wc  pass 
on   our   way,   and   we   say    that    he   has    Jiot    a 
thought  in   his  head— that  nn'nds   like  his  are 
not  worthy  to  associate  with  our  im'frhtv  intel- 
lects.    Vet  if  wc  knew  tlie  thoughts  wh^ch  are 
passing   through    the   brain    of    that   despised 
atom  of  humanity,  wc  should  find  Tvith  conster- 
nation that  he,  although  he  has  not  been  able 
to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  words,  is  nearer  by  far 
to  the  truth  than  we  shall  ever  bo.     Is  there  no 
way  for  us  to  find  means  of  understanding  and 
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sluiri,,^    his     visions,    of    ch-visin^    ;,     ,oM.,non 
ground  of  coinimnionHlilj,  wUh  liitri? 

Tilt'  way  is  clvnr  and  j)luin   hefon-  us,  and 
"t  l»os  in  ihr  tniinin^r  of  our  own  snmll  n.ind. 
If  wo  strive   to  understand:    if  w.-   listen   with 
sympathy,  instead  of  scorn,  to  his  halting  /md 
feeble  words,  we  shall   surely  discover  the  clue 
to    the    wisdom    and    heauty    which    at    present 
those  words  serve  to  disjruise.     'IMn-re  are  ..on.- 
so   lowly    and    h,.ml,le    that       e    may    not    learn 
some  faint  ^rhmm,.,.|„^,  of  the  truth"  from  then., 
and  if  we  fail  to  do  so   the  fault    lies   with   us 
of  the  self-styled  "massive  intellects,"  and  not 
with  the  ones  we  scorn. 

If  the  scientist  would  have  us  understand 
that  mmd  cannot  find  words  for  the  things  of 
mind,  cannot  measure  infinite  space  and  infinite 
time  or  eternity,  J  ask,  Why  should  mind 
attempt  to  do  so?  Mind  can  wander  unhin- 
dered through  infinitude,  and  why  should  it 
endeavor  to  measure  its  wanderings  with  a 
foot  rule? 

Mind  knows  nothing  of  limitations.  We  sit 
m  our  home  and  we  are  perfectly  cognizant  of 
the  things  which  surround  us;  yet  at  the  same 
time  our  mind  has  journeyed  to  scenes  thou- 
sands of  miles  away— sc-  ri.s  which  possibly  we 
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visited  as  children.  We  see  things  which  no 
longer  exist,  and  we  re-live  actions  which  we 
had  almost  forgotten,  and  at  the  same  time 
mind  is  aware  of  the  sun  or  the  stars,  un- 
counted thousands  of  miles  away.  Can  we  sup- 
pose that  mind  is  subject  to  the  ordinary  limi- 
tations of  human  measurements,  even  in  the 
individual?  Then  how  much  less  is  the  eternal 
mind  troubled  by  such  non-existent  things! 

When  we  think  of  the  house  of  a  friend  in 
another  town,  does  our  mind  trace  its  way  pain- 
fully along,  thinking,  "Now  I  am  half-way 
there;  now  I  have  another  mile  to  go"?  No; 
mind  can  fly  to  the  next  street,  across  the  ocean,' 
or  from  here  to  the  sun,  in  the  same  space  of 
time.  Then  how  can  we  say  that  mind  cannot 
think  of  mind? 

Time  and  space  are  merely  words  which  mind 
has  invented  to  aid  it  in  dealing  with  material 
things,  and  when  it  is  dealing  with  things  which 
are  purely  of  mind  it  does  not  concern  itself 
with  these  or  any  other  words. 

We  say  that  a  raindrop,  falling  from  the 
clouds,  takes  a  certain  number  of  minutes  to 
pass  through  a  certain  distance  in  space.  What 
do  we  mean,  exactly?  The  raindrop  is  moving 
all  the  time,  and  therefo-e  we  cannot  say  that 
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It  was  at  any  given  height  above  the  earth  for 
any  appreciable  fraction  of  a  second,  for  it 
has  no  sooner  reached  that  point  than  it  has 
passed  it  again,  and  it  rests  at  any  distance 
from  the  earth  for  not  the  slightest  measurable 
particle  of  time. 

We  speak  the  words  "here"  and  "now,"  and 
even  as  we  speak  them,  here  and  now  are  gone; 
yet  it  is  still  here  and  now. 

Time  and  space  have  neither  beginning  nor 
ond,  and  that  which  has  no  beginning  and  no 
end  cannot  be  measured,  therefore  mind  cannot 
measure  that  which  is  immeasurable;  but  to 
say  that  mind  cannot  think  of  mind  is  to  say 
that  mind  cannot  think  of  anything. 

We  speak  of  words  as  the  vehicle  by  which 
we  convey  our  thoughts  from  one  to  another, 
and  by  which  we  set  up  in  the  minds  of  our 
fellows  the  thoughts  which  we  would  have  them 
receive.  But  how  often  does  language  fail  to 
do  these  things?  How  many  times  have  you 
ittempted  to  convey  a  certain  impression  to  the 
mind  of  another,  and  foun.l  to  your  sorrow  or 
annoyance  that  he  had  conceived  from  your 
words  the  very  opposite  of  what  you  had  in 
your  mind? 

We  listen   to  one  man   speaking  a  certain 
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form  of  words,  and  we  smilt..  Another  uses  the 
same  formula,  and  we  are  moved  to  contempt ; 
while  a  third  can,  with  the  same  words,  stir  our 
hlood  to  madness.  In  listening  to  these  men 
are  our  minds  not  thinkin|r  of  mind  rather  than 
words? 

The  poet  wjio  weaves  into  living  verse  his 
wondrous  fantasies  deals  only  with  mind,  for  in 
many  cases,  he  sings  of  that  "which  never  was, 
on  land  or  sea."  And  though  we  say  that  his 
mind  is  full  of  original  thoughts,  no  such  thing 
as  original  thought  e.vists,  for  every  thought 
that  can  ever  be  conceived  is  already  in  existence 
somewhere.  To  suggest  that  it  could  be  other- 
wise would  be  to  say  that  thoughts  are  con- 
tinually being  created,  when,  as  wo  know, 
nothing  is  created. 

The  musician,  though  ho  may  write  the  most 
wonderful  nmsic,  creates  no  uqw  notes,  no  new 
sounds.  He  merely  places  old  sounds  in  a 
different  combination,  anct  the  poet  and  the 
author  do  the  same  thing  with  old  thoughts. 
There  is  no  set  rule  for  thinking  in  any 
particular  line.  No  artist  can  give  you  the 
formula  for  conceiving  a-  picture,  nor  the  poet 
that  for  the  inception  of  a  poem.  Generally  a 
train  of  thought  comes  at  first  unbidden,  and 
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if  wi>  follow  that  tniiii  wx-  must  make  contiiiuul 
effort  to  avoiM  hoiii^  led  awuy  bv  other  thoughts 
which  constantly  intrude  themselves  upon  our 
notice. 

If  we  take  ten  thousand  words  and  arrange 
them  in  a  certain  order  we  have  a  scientific 
article;  rearrange  them  and  we  have  a  plav ; 
while  if  we  place  them  a  third  time  in  a  new 
order  we  have  a  humorous  story.  But  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  will  he  of  any  very  high 
degree  of  merit  if  our  work  is  merely  of  this 
mechanical  nature.  The  essence  of  success  in 
either  is  imnd :  and  in  writing,  or  arranging 
words  ill  form  which  will  live  and  give  help  or 
pleasure  to  other  men.  Hie  imnd  of  the  writer 
must  think  of  mind. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  mind  which  is  least 
able  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  words  deals 
most  with  thoughts  of  mind.  The  lower  ani- 
mals, who  cannot  understand  human  language, 
are,  in  their  struggle  for  life,  obliged  to  think 
entirely  of  mind.  Their  thinking  we  call 
instinct,  which  is  merely  another  instance  of 
man's  aptitude  for  inventing  words  to  explain 
that  which  he  does  not  understand. 
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CHAPTER   XM 

To    LiVK    IS   T()    Work 

Bi'T,  wo  may  ask,  was  the  tngaRing  of  the 
Kroat  mind  in  the  solving  or  proving  of  proh- 
Itins  necessary?  If  all  wisdon.  and  all  knowledge 
are  already  in  the  possession  of  the  eternal 
mind,  would  not  that  mind  have  heen  content 
to  rest,  instead  of  troubling  itself  with  the 
working  out  of  its  riddles? 

To  answer  this  question  it  is  onlv  necessary 
that  we  should  consider  the  nature  of  mind  as 
illustrated   in   even   our  own   individual   selves. 
Is   there  any   among  us   who  is   of  normal 
intelligence,  or  even  of  subnormal  or  abnormal 
intelligence,  who  is  ever  content  to  rest  with  the 
knowledge  which  he  has?     Are  not  our  minds 
constantly   enquiring    for   the    reason    for   the 
things  around  us,  and  when  we  have  found  the 
reason,  do  we  not  still  wonder  whether  that  may 
be   the   true  one,   or   whether   there   may   be   a 
better? 

We  may  again  'iken  the  great  mind  to  the 
chvss-player.  The  greatest  of  chess-players 
might  possibly  know  every  move  and  every  Join- 
!)ination    that    could    be   made   in    the   game   in 
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"Oh  he  delights,  vet  he  >.ould  not  be  ^atinfied 

h  th.8  knowledge.    He  would  probably  ntart 

'-  --n  w,th  the  .si„,plest  problem  and  endeavor 

'      jrnve  at  the  correct  result  In  a  new  way. 

'«  -e  essence  of  mind  that  we  find  the 

r-;  -M  *      the  present  and  every  other  problem. 

^■"-    '*''^'>^^'' in  man  or  in  eternity,  can  never 
r^^'-    ■    ■'.    will   always   go   on   assen.blinc,  .lis- 
PersH.^,  and   reassembling  its  atoms,  building 
"ow  universes,  and  working  out  new  problen.s 
It    may    be    that    to    the    unthinking    thin 
appears  but  a  tiring  prospect;   yet  if  we  con- 
sider more  carefully  we  shall  .see  that  to  even 
tho  leas    thoughtful  it  is  the  only  way  of  future 

of   u     the"''         :■     '^■"''   ^''''«^^-      T°   -".e 
inentll  eff  7«^^^*'.°"   ^^^  '«"«  -d   continued 
mental  effort  .s  pamful,  while  the  thought  of 
engaging  m  physical  work  is  a  delight!    and 
to  others  again   the   reverse   is   true       In   th 
undertaking.,  of  the  great  mind,  Imwever    wo.t 
of  every  kmd   is  included;    in   fact,   the  e  ca, 
be  no  good  work  of  any  description  which  dot 
not  enta.l  some  amount  of  mental  effort.    None 
of  us  would  deliberately  choose  death  or  non 
existence  as  our  future  state;   and  on  the  oh- 
hand,   n.ost   of   us   would    prefer   a    life   which 
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incluWod  all  the  trial.,  «„d  p,ii,„  „f  tlu-  |„u.m„ 
life,  to  uttiT  annihilation. 

Wh<  n  we  realize,  too,  that  the  ultimate  ^oa! 
of  all  is  perfection  and  happiness,  an.l  that 
sooner  or  later  we  must  reach  that  goal,  w,- 
must  lose  all  the  fear  and  dread  of  the  future 
which  at  present  fills  our  mind  when  ue  think 
of  the  hereafter. 

Of  how  much  consequ.'nce  now  are  the  suffer- 
ings which  we  endured  in  earlier  years?  Does 
the  fact  that  we  met  with  an  accident  last  year 
prevent  us  from  riding  in  an  automobile  to-day^ 
Do  we  look  forwani  with  fear  and  trembling  "to 
the  future  because  we  have  suffered  in  the 
past?  Nay,  do  we  not  rather  look  to  the  future 
to  bring  us  surcease  from  suffering? 

Why,  then,  should  we  dread  ou.  part  in  the 
problems  of  time  to  come,  merely  because  bitter 
has  been  mixed  with  the  sweet  in  the  workin.- 
out  of  the  present  riddle?  ^ 

Another  question  is.  Why  did  not  the  ..reat 
mmd,  having  set  out  to  prove  that  (,nlv  .n  one 
way  can  man  arrive  at  perfection  and  happi- 
ness, set  its  human  manifestations  directly  upon 
that  one  way:  why  has  man  for  so  long"a  time 
wandered  apparently  farther  and  farther  from 
the  path? 
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The  question  contains  its  own  answer.  Does 
not  the  proving  of  one  way  to  be  the  only  one 
entail  the  testing  of  all  other  ways?  The  fact 
that  there  is  only  one  true  and  perfect  way  does 
not  preclude  the  existence  of  many  false  and 
misleading  paths,  and  until  all  these  paths  have 
been  trodden  we  cannot  say  for  certainty  that 
we  have  found  the  only  correct  one. 

■•  Had  there  been  none  but  the  true  way,  the 
first  men  must  of  necessity  have  walked  in  that 
way,  and  there  would  have  been  no  prol)lem  to 
prove;  but  being,  as  there  were,  so  many  and 
such  divers  paths,  one  false  step  would  lead  to 
others,  and  once  lost  the  road  was  not  so  readily 
retraced. 

As  I  have  said,  each  grain  of  directive  mind 
is  free  to  search  for  itself,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  the  little  knowledge  it  possesses,  to  accept 
the  true  while  it  rejects  the  false;  but  it  is 
dependent  upon  so  many  circumstances  in  so 
doing  that  it  must  be  continually  alert  and 
watchful. 

We  nay  readily  suppose  that  the  first 
human  bodies  which  were  built  for  the  directive 
atoms  of  mind  to  act  through  were  of  the 
highest  physical  quality— that  is  to  say,  that 
sickness  and  disease  were  unknown.      But  ^he 
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grains  of  directive   mind,   having   once   taken 
possession  of  those  bodies,  were  charged  with 
the  duty  of  keeping  them  up  to  this  standard 
of  perfection,  and  as  none  of  those  atoms  pos- 
sessed in  itself  the  knowledge  of  the  great  mind, 
and  as  not  all  the  atoms  which  direct  the  human 
race    to-day    possess    that    knowledge    in    its 
entirety,  it  was  doubtless  but  a  very  little  time 
before   those   bodies   deteriorated.     More   par- 
ticularly was  this  the  case  because  the  activat- 
ing   mind    possesses    appetites    which,    if    the 
directive  mind  allows  it  to  be  satisfied,  will  act 
harmfully    to  the  work  of  the  directive  mind. 
This    deterioration    of    the    physical    form 
would  in  itself  result  in  hindering  the  work  of 
the  directive  mind,  for  effectual  work  cannot 
be  done   with   ineffectual    machinery,   nor   can 
perfection  be  attained  by  a  race  which  inhabits 
imperfect  bodies,  for  success  in  the  proving  of 
the  present  problem  embraces  the  perfection  of 
the   activating   mind    as    well    as    that    of   the 
directive. 

The  first  false  step  of  the  first  directive 
atoms,  then,  entailed  other  false  steps,  and  the 
generation  which  followed  the  first  were  doubt- 
less started  wrongly  by  the  false  teachings 
which  were  given  them  in  their  youth.     Since 
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ot  humanity  is  the  result. 

However,  there  are  not  »a„tfng  signs  that 
."«"  .»  learning  that  the  way,  ^.,  L  p". 
decessors  were  wrong;  that  he  is  discarding  old 
deas  old  cu  ts,  and  old  formula,  .nd  is  sofrcT 
■ng  for  the  law  of  „i„d  i„  ,„i„d  ;^^^f  . 
of  .n  material  things;  and  when  once  he 
ea^e^tly  endeavors  to  find  the  way,  it  will  not 

apAar   "      "       '  '•■''  "'  "'  "'»'  ^'«'"  ""«>■' 

Nevertheless  it  is  a  hard  and  long  j„„„ey 

that  we  have  to  make,  for  we  are  stiVfar  too 

with  spiritual  happiness.  But  there  is  no  puzzle 
-difficult  that  it  cannot  be  solved,  and  the 
universal  mind  has  eternity  to  work  in 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

Master  and  Servant 

I    HAVE    used    the    terms    activating    and 
directive  mind  in  a  rather  different  sense  from 
that   which    is    usually    apphed    to    them,    and 
possibly  I  have  not  always  succeeded  in  making 
my  meaning  as  clear  as  I  could  wish.     I  may 
also  have  failed  to  make  the  reader  understand 
that  I  do  not  consider  the  two  forms  of  mind 
as  unalterably  and  distinctly  divided,  any  more 
than  I  consider  any  of  the  manifestations  of 
mind  as  absolutely  unchangeable  in  their  form 
and  nature. 

Activating  mind  can,  I  believe,  be  trained 
by  the  directive  to  act  for  greater  or  shorter 
periods  upon  instructions  once  given  it,  without 
continual  supervision,  and  it  then  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  directivity.     If  it  be  allowed      lat 
it  can  be  so  trained,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  cannot  be  further  raised,  and 
in  time  become  actually  a  part  of  the  directive 
mind;    but  to  follow  up  this  line  of  reasoning 
would  open   such  a   vast   field   of  enquiry   and 
speculation  that  I  do  not  in  the  present'  work 
venture  further  upon  the  subject. 
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J  ho  more  limited  question  of  the  aliihty  of 
the  Hct.vating  mind  to  act  independently  under 
•nstrmt.on  is  demonstrated  to  us  daily  in  our 
own  bodies.  "^ 

The  individual  directivity  reads  a  book,  in 
wh.ch  another  mind  is  atteinpting  to  convey  its 
thouf^hts  to  its  fellows.  Having  finished  read- 
•ng,  It  decides  to  talk  over  the  subject  with 
another  human  mentality,  therefore  it  says  to 
the  activating  mind  which  it  controls,  "Carry 
me  to  my  friend's  house";  and  you  will  notice 
that  It  gives  these  instructions  without  the  use 
of  any  words,  spoken  or  written. 

Having  received  its  orders,  the  activating 
nnnd-the  atoms  of  which  are  contained  in 
every  cell  of  the  body-will,  if  the  human  form 
be  normal,  carry  them  out,  and  eventually 
arrive  at  the  prearranged  destination. 

Meanwhile  the  directive  mind  is  busy  with 
thoughts  of  the  matters  dealt  with  in  the  book 
It  has  just  read.  It  may  be  that  it  has  adopted 
the  thought  of  the  writer,  as,  of  course,  that 
writer  wished  it  to  do.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
't  may  be  that  it  has  arrived  at  an  entirely 
opposite  opinion.  But  however  this  may  be,  it 
IS  marshalling  and  arranging  its  views  so  that 
It  may  present   them  to  the  friend  It  goes  to 
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meet,   in   a   form   most    likelj   to   ensure   their 
acceptance  by  him. 

It  matters  little  by  what  means  the  activat- 
ing mind  arrives  at  its  journey's  end— whether 
the   feet   wade  through   the   puddles   of   water 
which  may  he  in  their  way,  or  whether  the  body 
is  carried  over  them  with  a  spring;  the  eventual 
result  is  the  same.     But  having  carried  out  the 
limited   instructions  received   from    the    direc- 
tivity, the  activating  mind  must  again  be  taken 
under  control  by  the  directive  mind,  and  must 
be  given  further  orders  for  its  future  conduct. 
For  a  little  time,  then,  the  directive  mind 
lays  aside  the  thoughts  of  the  matters  it  has 
come  to  speak  of  and  gives  its  attention  to  the 
governing  of  the  actions  of  the  body,  for  many 
unforeseen  circumstances  may  arise.    The  jour- 
ney to  the  house  of  the  friend  has  been  made 
many  times  before,  and  the  activating  mind  has 
become  so  familiar  with  the  way  that  it  can  be 
trusted  to  safely  traverse  the  distance;   but  now 
in  the  house  of  the  friend,  it  is  not  so  familiar 
with  its  surroundings.  Furniture  may  have  been 
moved  since  the  occasion  of  its  last  visit ;    new 
faces  may  be  present,    and    for    many    other 
reasons  activation  must  depend  entirely  on  the 
guidance  of  the  directive  mind. 
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fh.  V    ",     !     "^y  ''  comfortably  seated  and 
the   fnends  have  commenced   to   converse,   the 
«ct.vatmg  mmd  can   again   be  entrusted  with 
he  control  of  the  muscles,  and  when  one.  or  a 
set  of  these  ,s  tired  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
certam  position,  the  body   is   moved  so  as   to 
afford  ,t  or  them  relief,  without  further  instruc- 
tions from  the  directive  mind,  and  it  is  not  until 
he  d,reet.vity  decides  upon  returning  home,  or 
unt.1  some  new  course  of  action  is  called  for, 
that  the  directive  mind  troubles   to  issue  new 
commands. 

Now,  if  the  directive  mind  be  weak,  or  if 
.t  be  concerned  with  the  things  of  mind  to  such 
an  extent  that  its  care  for  the  body  is  o;er- 
looked,   the   activating   mind   will   continue   to 
«^ork  according  to  its  own  ideas,  and  we  shall 
have  what  is  well  called  an  absent-minded  man. 
If,  however,  the  directive  mind  has  been  in 
the   habit   of  deferring   to   the  desires   of   the 
activating    mind,    and     has     found    its    chief 
pleasures  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  body,  it  will 
become  mor.  and  more  difficult  for  it  to  control 
the  activating  mind,  for  in  such  a  case  the  body 
cells    become    of    an    altered    .  ■    ,re,    and    on'e 
« h.ch  IS  unsuitable  to  the  pen     t  working  of 
d.rect.vity.     In  other  words,  the  body  becomes 
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diseased,  and  although  the  directive  mind  may 
be  awakened  to  a  full  realization  of  its  re^pon- 
sibdities,  the  activating  mind  is  quite  incapablo 
of  carrying  out  its  orders. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  factors  which 
enter  mto  the  fact  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
body.  The  fault  may  quite  possibly  lie,  not 
w^ith  the  individual  directive  mind,  but  with  it^ 
progenitors,  or  with  outside  causes  which  are 
altogether  beyond  its  control. 

If  the  fault  is  one  for  which  the  individual 
IS  responsible,  or  even  if  it  is  chargeable  to  the 
parents,  it  can  in  many  cases  be  remedied;   and 
■  f  the  directive  mind  is,  as   I  have  just   said, 
fully  aware  of  the  weakening  of  its  power,  it 
will  probably  not  be  long  before  it  endeavors  to 
find  a  way  to  the  remedy.     It  will,  however,  fail 
in  Its  attempt  if  it  allows  itself  to  be  led  into 
H^rong  paths  of  research  by  other  minds  which 
maintain  themselves  in  material  comfort  bv  the 
dissemination  of  false  teachings. 

This  attempt  to  gain  independence  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  activating  mind  is 
demonstrated,  not  only  in  man,  but  in  all  the 
many  manifestations  of  mind.  The  earthquake 
the  cyclone,  and  various  other  upheavals  of 
nature  are  illustrations  of  the  same  thin^r. 
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The  reader  mux  possibly  think  that  if  the 
directive  mind  can  lose  control  of  activating 
to  such  an  extent  as  is  shown  in  the  earthquake, 
then  the  directive  mind  must  indeed  be  weak. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that,  dreadful  as 
such  calamities  may  appear  to  human  creatures, 
to  the  great  eternal  mind  they  are  of  less 
unportance  than  a  blister  upon  our  finger  would 
be  to  us,  and  are  even  more  easily  controlled 
and  remedied  bv  mind  eternal. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

No  Mystkry 

One  wry  important  thing  which  man  must 
loam  is  thut  there  is  no  mystery  attached  ro 
the  way  ..  which  his  physical  health  may  b,- 
maintaiiuti 

If  'l  \ui'\  l,.,.,  iiihiuU,!  that  the  bodijy 
well-being  of  inw  mviv  should  l>e  surrounded 
by  mystery  impv^^vtmhu  \o  ordinary  mankind 
and  dependent  upon  uiysterious  cerenM)nle^*  ami 
strange  concoctions,  which  humanity  itself  i- 
unable  to  partake  in,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a  separate  race  would  have  ^u 
provided  by  the  great  mind  for  the  purp  -" 
safeguarding  that  well-being? 

The  health  of  the  first  men  was  undouht'.i{T 
perfect,  and  possibly  remained  so  for  ages;  h 
with  errors  of  environment  and  depravation  oi 
apiKtite,  to  give  only  one  instance,  some  slight 
alteration  must  have  taken  place  in  the  cells 
and  atoms  of  the  physical  structure.  This 
alteration  may,  in  the  first  place,  have  been 
mfinitesimal;  but  nothing  remains  stationary, 
and  with  succeeding  generations  the  initial 
error  would  grow  and  be  added  to. 
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The  mathematican  may  make  a  mistake  of 
H  smgle  unit  in  the  beginning  of  his  calcula- 
tions, but  the  result  in  the  final  computation 
will  in  all  probability  run  into  millions.    Sup- 
pose, however,  that  having  found  his  reckoning 
to  be  mcorrect,  the  mathematician,  instead  of 
endeavoring  to  trace  his  mistake  and  to  rectify 
it,  started  out  to  prove  that  it  ought  to  be 
and   should  be,   the   right   one:    suppose,   too,' 
that  he  founded  schools  and  colleges  where  he 
might  train  others  to  juggle  with  his  erroneous 
calculations  in  an  attempt  to  make  them  work 
out  correctly:    is  it  at  all  likely  that   in  the 
course  of  time  two  and  two  might  be  added  up 
to  three,  or  thaf  -division  by  two  would  reduce 
the  total  by  on.  .'iiteenth?     Nay,  is  it  not  far 
more  probable  that  the  calculating  faculty  of 
his  followers  would  become  so  deteriorated  that 
not  only  the  original  proposition  upon  which 
they  engaged,  but  all  others  likewise,  would  be 
worthless  and  their  entire  work  unreliable? 

Yet  these  are  the  lines  along  which  human- 
ity has  been  endeavoring  to  regain  its  lost 
bodily  perfection.  Needless  to  say,  without 
success.  From  the  very  earliest  days  of  history 
wc  find  that  men  have  sought  for  health  among 
the  very  things  which  first  robbed  them  of  that 
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health,  and  not  only  these  things,  but  «ror.se. 
It  IS  a  curious  commentary  upon  the  col- 
lective intelhgence  of  mankind,  that  he  should 
allow  h.mself  to  be  inoculated  with  disease  in 
order  to  cure  disease,  and  to  l)e  dosed  with 
poisons  in  order  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
poisons. 

Man  long  ago  found  out  for  himself  the 
substances  which  were  suitable  for  food  for  his 
body  and  which  tended  to  maintain  and  prolong 
hfe,  as  well  as  those  which  rendered  him 
physically  unfit;  yet  when  he  finds  that  his 
bodily  condition  is  not  what  it  should  be,  he 
unreservedly  places  himself  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  for  the  sake  of  the  pecuniarv  benefits 
attached,  drug  him  with  mysterious^  potions, 
derived  from  the  most  loathsome  sources,  and 
described  in  dead  tongues. 

Decay  and  corruption  are  still  decay  and 
corruption,  even  though  they  are  artificiallv 
produced  m  modern  scientific  laboratories,  and 
they  cannot  bring  health  to  those  who  allow 
them  to  be  introduced  into  their  blood. 

Activating  mind,  as  manifested  in  the  cells 
and  atoms  of  the  body,  is  continually  renewed 
as  well  as  added  to  by  the  materials  which  the 
directive  mind  chooses  from  the  food  taken  into 
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he  bodjr,  and  the  directive  mind  takes  care  that 
so  far  as  possible  nothing  but  what  i.  suited 
to  that  pnrposc  is  eaton.  For  this  reason  we 
are  unable  to  swallow  certain  substances  with- 
out expenencing  loathing  and  disgust;  while 
even  ,f  we  do  succeed  in  their  deglutition,  thev 
wdl  be  rejected  by  the  organs  acLg  und  r  the 
ccnmand  of  the  directive  mind.  Food  of  some 
kind  ^r  another  is  necessary  to  all  men,  and 

nu  i  b"       7.  f  "'r   ^'  '^"'*"^^^   nourishment 
must  be  guuled  by  their  particular  environment. 
I^xerc,se  and   clean    living  are   also   necessary, 
par  .cularly  the  latter;    but  if  the  body  is  aV 
ready  diseased  these  things  alone  cannot  restore 
t    for  the  actuating  mind  in  the  diseased  body 
.nhab.ts  fonns  w.th  which  the  directive  mind  is 
unfam.har,  and  so  cannot  control.  The  directive 
mmd  m  such  a  case  n.ust  be  assisted  to  reform 
and  ga.n  the  mastery  of  the  activating  aton.s, 

look  for  health  in   the  future. 

The   s.at   ,.f   the  directive   mind   in   man   is 
the  bram,  and  ,f  the  brain  is  defective  in  any 

par    .t  will  be  found  that  the  bodily  function^; 
••I  ail  or  part  are  miproperly  controlled 

From  the  brain  directive  mind  directs  every 
muscle  and  every  nerve  of  the  body,  «s  well  «I 
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the  senses  and  the  emotions.  Disease  of  a  part 
of  the  brain  may  result  in  the  individual  living 
m  a  state  of  constant  and  needless  fear,  which 
alone  is  sufficient  to  cause  early  and  premature 
death,  or  it  may  bring  other  emotions  into  play 
to  an  abnormal  extent;  but  in  any  eve^.t  the 
human  organism  will  be  an  imperfect  and  im- 
properly working  one. 

The  activating  mind  as  manifest  in  the 
bodily  atoms  is  incapable  of  choosing  and  dis- 
criminating for  itself  in  the  choice  of  food.  It 
will  devour  and  attempt  to  assimilate  the  most 
nauseous  and  revolting  substances— substances 
which  the  directive  mind  of  a  sane  and  healthy 
person  would  uncompromisingly  reject,  and  this 
fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  to  the 
directive  mind  is  given  the  guarding  and  pro- 
tectmg  of  the  bodily  health. 

The  material  from  which  the  brain  itself  is 
built  and  maintained  is  chosen  by  the  directive 
mind  from  the  food  which  is  taken  into  the 
l>ody;  but  the  brain  does  not  depend  solelv 
npon  this  rood  for  its  growth  and  expansion. 
As  the  muscles  of  the  body  must  be  exercised 
to  avoid  deterioration,  so  the  brain  must  be 
exercised  by  the  directive  mind  to  prevent  its 
atrophying.  If  our  individual  unit  of  directivity 
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is    content    to    rest    instead    of   working,    our 
bram  must  remain  stunted  and  unproductive. 

The  brain  itself  may  be  more  or  less  dis- 
torted at  birth,  and  although,  like  the  twig 
which  .s  bent  out  of  its  natural  shape,  yet  grows 
mto  a  strong  and  healthy,  though  distorted, 
tree,^  ,t  may  become  an  otherwise  vigorous 
organ,  yet  its  attempts  to  normally  obey  the 
commands  of  the  directive  mind  will  result  in 
anguish  to  the  body  which  that  directivity 
governs.  ^ 

I  might  enlarge  considerably  upon  this 
chapter,  but  I  wish  to  avoid  any  appearance 
of  wntmg  this  work  for  professional  purposes. 
1  shall  hope,  however,  to  deal  with  the  subject 
very  exhaustively  in  a  future  book. 
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CHAPTKR  XIX 

T.ASTT.Y,    THE    KkVNOTE 

There  remains  little  more  to  be  said. 

I  cannot  compel  any  to  accept  my  words, 
nor  can  I  bring  understanding  to  those  who  de- 
cline to  acquire  understanding  and  knowledge  of 
the  truth  for  themselves.  The  path  is  pointed 
out  for  you :  you  nmy  walk  in  it  or  not,  as  you 
choose,  but  sooner  or  later  your  feet  will  be 
forced  to  retrace  their  steps  and  follow  in  the 
road  of  the  one  law. 

The  history  of  the  faiths  and  beliefs  of  man 
makes  but  sad  reading,  and  the  finest  of  his 
hopes  have  found  expression  in  nothing  but 
trivialities.  The  savage  who  dies  in  the  hope 
of  an  eternity  of  animal  pleasures ;  the  slightly 
tnorc  civilized  savage  who  looks  for  a  future  of 
sensual  delight  in  the  soft  arms  of  the  houri ; 
the  intellectual  who  strives  for  eventual  forget- 
fulness  and  oblivion  ;  and  those  who  believe  that 
hereafter  they  will  exist  uselessly  in  a  city  of 
gold,  without  sensation  or  emotion — all  of  ihvm- 
equally  seek  for  an  anthropomorphic  paradise, 
which,  even  though  they  could  attain  it,  offers 
nothing. 
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Fortunately,  neither  humHn  hope  nor  hunmn 
despair  can  have  any  effect  upon  facts;  truth 
remauis  eternal  and  unchanged. 

The   truths   „hich   I   have   outhned   in    the 
preceding  pages  are  intended  as  a  guide-post, 
o  pomt  the  way,  and  by  following  that  way 
the  reader  w.ll  uuvitahly  be  led  to  the  discovery 
of  many  other  truths.     He  will  learn  for  him- 
self the  thmgs   wh.ch   I   have   learnt,   but    for 
the  expression  of  which  I  have  no  words.     He 
may  find  language  by  which  to  make  clear  many 
of  the  thmgs  which  I  have  been  able  to  indicat; 
»>"t   dimly;    yet   he   will,   as   I   have   done,   be 

«h.chh,s  fellows  have  built  around  their  minds. 
The    brightest    diamonds    lie    hidden    deep 
v.thin  the  earth.     It  is  given  to  few  to  bring 
them  to  hght,  and  the  physically  blind  cannot 
perceive   the.r   beauty.      The   fairest   jewels   of 
the  great  eternal  mind  are  bu.ied  ,leeply  in  the 
soul   of  hm.    who    has    found    them,    and   even 
hough  he  strive  to  make  their  beauty  apparent 
o  h.s  fellows,  yet  the  mentally  blind  will  se..  in 
them  nothing  of  value  or  desirability 

There  are  no  forms,  ne  ceremonial.,  no 
ntuals  to  hamper  man  in  his  observance  of  the 
-e  law:    its  knowledge  may  be  acquired  w  th 
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oquHl  facility  by  rich  and  poor  alike,  iind  it 
docs  not  call  for  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums 
of  nionev  for  school^^  and  seminaries,  wherein 
its  apostles  may  be  trained.  The  simple  state- 
ment that  "God  is  Love"  can  be  understanded 
of  all,  without  the  assistance  of  an  army  of 
commentators,  and  libraries  of  explanatory 
volumes. 

The  one  law  does  not  demand  of  any  that 
they  se^rregate  themselves  from  their  fellows 
and  from  the  world  while  they  devote  their  lives 
to  its  study,  for  each  and  every  one  of  us  has 
his  place  in  the  world  and  his  work  to  do  for 
humanity. 

No  mystery  attaches  to  the  study  of  this 
law;  hut  those  minds  which  would  become 
adepts  therein  must  first  of  all  free  themselves 
from  the  tranunels  of  jealoi  sy,  intolerance, 
bigotry  and  prejudice,  for  if  the  greatest  of 
virtues  is  charity,  ecjually  (he  greatest  of  vices 
is  jealousy. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  tho  poor  should  say, 
'•Let  the  wealthy  study  this  law :  they  are  the 
offenders."  The  poor  also  nmst  be  guided  by 
this  decree.  We  shall  not  help  if  we  urge  its 
acceptance  by  our  neighbor  while  we  ourselves 
refuse  to  be  guided  by  its  teachings, 
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It  .8  essential  that  all  of  „.s  should  consider 
the  actions  of  others  calmly  and  without  jud«- 
■nent   or   condemnation,   weighing  the   circum- 
stances which   have  given    rise   to   a   course  of 
conduct    with    which    possibly    we    are    not    i„ 
svn.pathy.     We  are  each  of  us  possessed  of  a 
separate  individuality,  and  therefore  we  cannof 
Hll  see  alike  nor  act  alike.     A  dozen  n.en  u,av 
"'ork     ,n     the    same    office    building,   yet    tlu- 
environment  of  each  will  differ  from  that  of  all 
others  as  widely  as  though  the  ocan  separated 
them,  and  the  environment  of  each  one  nmst 
necessarily   affect   his  actions   and   his   n.ethod 
or  living. 

The  judge  and  the  juryman  see  before  them 
the  criminal  charged  with  the  commission  of 
an  atrocious  crime,  and  no  feelings  but  those 
of  repulsion   and  disgust   fill  their  breasts  as 

hey  do  no  take  into  account  the  part  that 
hey  themselves  have  played  in  driving  him  into 
hat  crime.    Could  they  have,  laid  bfre  before 

f  om  his  birth,  they  would  find  that  instead  of 
blame  they  would  be  called  upon  for  tears  of 
s.vmpathy;     that      instead     of     judging     and 
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iondfinnin^    thoir   erring    fellow,    they    sliould 
l>eg  his   forgiveness. 

You,  respectHhIe  wife  and  mother,  who  draw 
your  skirts  awny  from  possible  chance  contact 
witli  the  painted  woman  of  the  streets,  do  vou 
ever  consider  that  "tlure,  lint  for  the  grace  of 
CJoil."  go  you?     Do  any  of  us  ever  consider  that 
every  man  chihl  horn  into  this  life  is  a  potential 
thief  and  murderer;    that  every  girl  hahy  is  a 
possible  prostitute:    that   it  does  not    rest  en- 
tirely with  the  individual  himself  to  decide  what 
he  shall  eventually  hecome,  hut  that  we,  hy  «>ur 
mdifferencc  to  the  mist'ry  and  sorrows  of  others, 
are  helping  to  force  many  into  a  course  of  life 
which  we  condenm,  and  that  all  of  us  have  «.iu- 
influence  upon  the  lives  of  all  others?   ('an  you, 
looking   upon    the  child   of   the  poorest   slum, 
imagine   that    it    will    voluntarily   start   out    to 
tread  a  path  of  misery  and  squalor  which  shall 
end  with  death  in  the  gutter,  or  squander  the 
beauties    with    which    it    has    been    endowed    in 
bestiality  and  filth,  to  rot  at  last  in  the  potter's 
field?      Do  you,  whose   hues  have  been  cast   in 
pleasant    places;     who    have    since    birth    been 
surrounded   by    all    that    love   and    purity    can 
devise  to  protect  you  from  ill;    v.ho  have  been 
blessed  with  a  healthy  body  and  a  sound  mind 
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and  have  never  kno«n  want  or  privation~Wo 
you  dare  to  puss  judgn.ent  npon  thos,.  huple.ss 
wajfarers,  to  condemn  these  pitiful  fellows  of 
yours?  If  so,  then  you  are  less  than  the  least 
"f  them,  for  with  all  the  rich  ffifts  with  which 
you  have  been  endowed,  and  with  vour  feet  set 
«ipon  the  right  path,  you  have  hut"  wandered  as 
far  afield  as  have  these,  who  were  compelled  to 
seek  for  the  true  way  without  clue  or  compass. 
But,  you  say,  ''I  have  prayed  for  these 
vrrmfr  brothers  and  sisters." 

They  have  prayed  for  themselves— in  agony 
and  tears,  in  shame  and  anguish,  and  their 
prayers  have  jiot  been  answered.  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  your  paltry  supplications  will  have 
more  effect  than  theirs.^  ('ease  to  pray;  <.et 
out  and  work  for  them.  Work  is  the  keynote 
of  this  life.     Work  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

If  you  earnestly  desire  that  vour  fellow- 
creatures  should  live  in  happiness,  that  the 
millennium  should  appear,  and  that  perfectio.i 
should  take  the  place  of  failure  upon  this  earth, 
think  no  more  of  the  present  attainment  of 
material  wealth  nor  of  the  future  welfare  of 
your  soul,  but  devote  your  life  to  the  evolution 
and  expansion  of  your  own  atom  of  directive 
mind,   and   in    so  doing  you   will   find   yourself 
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growing  in  understanding  of,  and  sympathy 
with,  the  minds  of  those  around  you.  You  will 
find  that  where  you  had  previously  seen  nothing 
hut  evil  there  is  unsuspected  good  and  heauty, 
and  that  so  far  from  man  being  naturally  a 
thing  of  wickedness,  he  is  actively  and  earnestly 
striving  after  that  which  is  good.  Your  efforts 
will  result  in  help  ind  benefit  to  all  men,  and 
this  help  and  bemtit  will  be  also  your  own  gain. 
The  one  law  calls  for  neither  praise  nor 
prayer  f  om  its  devotees,  and  it  neither  judges 
nor  condemns,  praises  nor  blames.  It  asks  for 
no  gifts  nor  sacrifices  from  those  who  are  led 
by  it,  and  the  things  which  it  provides  are  free 
to  all.  There  is  no  future  reward  for  you,  good, 
philanthropic  soul,  who  give  back  a  portion  of 
the  spoils,  which  you  have  ground  out  of  your 
weaker  fellows,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
churches  and  colleges;  neither  is  there  eternal 
damnation  for  you,  poor  sinner,  whose  face  has 
been  trodden  in  the  dust.  Both  of  you  are 
equally  at  fault,  and  not  until  that  fault  has 
been  rectified  and  you  have  found  vour  way  to 
happiness  and  perfection  .shall  your  wanderings 
and  your  searchings  end;  but  when  you  have 
learnt  the  one  law,  are  governed  by  and  weigh 
all  things  in  the  balance  of  that  law,  then  you 
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shall  find  that  each  of  you  but  helps  to  make 
the  other  perfect,  and  that  to  perfection  in  the 
whole,  the  least  and  the  humblest  are  of  as  great 
importance  as  the  highest  and  the  proudest. 
Do  I  puint  a  hopeless  picture  of  a  future 
existence? 

Would  you   prefer  to  believe   that   a   loved 
one,  parent  or  child,  husband  or  lover,  brother 
or  sister,  who  h-.j  "died  in  sin,"  should  be  con- 
denmed  ^o  eternal  burning?     Do  you,  even  the 
most  orthodox,  actualh  believe  any  such  thing? 
Would  not  the  thought  of  such  an'^one,  burning 
thus  for  one  short  hour,  drive  you  hopelessly 
insane ;    and  can  you  say  that  yJu  can  contem- 
plate   eternity    of    such    dread    suflFering    for 
thousands    of    those   around   you,   and   yet    go 
calmly  about  the  pursuit  of  your  own  affairs? 
Would  such  a  reward  a     is  offered  in  the 
orthodox  heaven  repay  you  1   r  one  moment  of 
earthly  pleasure  self-denied? 

.Alother,  who  weep  for  the  little  one  so 
quickly  taken  from  your  arms;  orphan,  whose 
pillow  is  bedewed  with  tears  for  the  memory  of 
a  loved  face:  and  all  who  mourn  for  ones 

passed  away,  does  it  not  bring  comfort  to  your 
hearts  to  know  that  they  still  are  near  you, 
that  when  you  have  truly  learnt  the  one  law  you 
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may  feel  »nd  visimlize  their  presence,  jiiid  that 
when  in  a  little  while  the  working  out  of  the 
present  prohleni  is  coinpktal  they  shall  hecoine 
more  truly  than  ever,  on  this  earth,  a  part  of 
yourself  and  you  of  tluiii?  When  you  under- 
stand this  law  you  will  no  longer  fear  death, 
for  no  such  thing  as  death  exists;  but  you  will 
look  forward  with  trancjuil  joy  to  the  time  when 
your  part  of  the  problem  shal'  have  been  per- 
fectly completed,  and  you  shall  be  free  to  engage 
upon  whatever  work  the  eternal  mind  may  set 
itself  to  do  in  future. 

I  have  throughout  this  book  quoted  no 
authorities,  for  mind  is  sufficient  authority  for 
all  that  I  have  said,  as  your  mind  may  prove 
for  itself  if  it  so  wishes.  There  are  no  secrets 
to  learn  before  it  begins  to  do  so;  all  that  is 
necessary  as  a  first  step  is  that  it  should  view 
the  lives  of  all  around  it  with  tolerance,  for- 
bearing and  sympathy.  You  may  take  that 
first  step  to-dav. 
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